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A START IN LIFE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Erent Cuaprers.—Cuap. IV. 


Walden was as much astonished as Hedgewick 
himself at the effect produced by that sudden 
spring and pull at the ladder. He did not know 
at first but the ex-schoolmaster was coming 





down from the loft in that abrupt fashion to eat 
him. 

It is hardly necessary to state 
that Mr. A. Randolph Hedgewick 
had no such cannibal intention. 
While seeming to clutch wildly 
at Walden’s legs in his descent, 
le was merely endeavoring to 
save himself from a dangerous 
fall. The boy sprang out of his 
way, and tumbled backwards 
upon the beds, which tripped his 
heels and received him some- 
what more hospitably than the 
rough-hewn floor welcomed the 
plunging schoolmaster. 

Then the two sat up, Walden 
the nearest bed, with his 
knees in the air, bracing himself 
with his hands behind him; Mr. 
Hedgewick on the floor, holding 
by the ladder with one hand, and 
feeling his neck with the other. 
Walden ventured to express a 
hope that it wasn’t broken. 

“No thanks to you if it aint!’ 
Hedgewick muttered, wrathfully. 
“Laugh, will ye, like a fool!” 
For Walden was again over- 
come by most untimely mirth, 
even as when he saw the big boys 
take their revenge on the schoo!- 
master by keeling. him over in 
the snow-drifts. 

Mr. A. Randolph Hedgewick— 
or shall we follow the fashion of 
the settlers, and call him for 
short Ase ?—looked about for 
some missile to hurl; but fortu- 
nately only the ladder was within his reach, and 
that was hardly available as a projectile. 

Walden laughed until he fell back again on the 
bed, and lay there shaking. 

“Really—I can’t help—help it!” he said, chok- | 
ingly. “If I’d seen my great-great-grandfather | 
come down a ladder that way, I believe I should | 
have laughed! You looked like a bear and a | 
spread-eagle combined!” And the more he tried | 
to control himself, the more he was convulsed. | 

“Lucky I’m too dizzy now to take ye by the | 
heels and snap your ears off!” said Ase; at the | 
same time feeling his own ears, as if to make sure | 
they were not missing. ‘But you'll get your pay | 
some time !”” 

“Pay for what? For laughing?” said Walden. 
“Put you don’t consider, Mr. Hedgewick! [If it 
had been the President of these United States, I 
should have grinned! It’s from no spite against 
you; but to see any man dive out of a hole in a 
floor that way, and dance with his heels up and 
his claws down,—you mustn’t blame me,”—Wal- 
den held his aching sides,—“*for—for smiling, Mr. 
Hedgewick !” 

“It’s for giving me the tumble I blame you!” 
said Ase, with a belligerent shake of his big black 
curly head. 

“That was your own fault,” returned Walden. 
“You had no right to pull up the ladder—and sit 
on it!” he added, with another burst. ‘I was 
after that; and I had no idea! Oh! oh!” he 
struggled with his emotions, and added, “If it had 
suddenly rained cows and calves, I couldn’t have 
been more surprised !” 

“You always was a giggling dunce in school,” 
growled the sufferer, who had just discovered that 
his nose was bleeding. 

“Yes,—I don’t know about the dunce part,” said 
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Walden; “but I bad to laugh sometimes, though I | 


didn’t know but your ruler would come whizzing 
at my head the next minute!” 

“I’m sorry I didn’t give you the ruler more’n I 
did!” said Hedgewick, getting up on a block by 
the fire. 

It was impossible for Walden to continue to 
stand in awe of a man he had seen descend from 


above in the manner described, and he was pro-| loft to himself. 


voked to retort,— 


sorry you gave any of us the ruler as much as 
you did!” 

When he came to think about it, he was aston- 
ished at his own audacity in thus “talking up” to 
the man who had once played the tyrant over him. 
But now his slumbering indignation at the old out- 
rage, blazed up again. 

“Nobody could keep that school without being 
savage with the big boys,” said Ase, stung into 
making some feeble defence of his conduct. 

“You were savage with the little ones, too,” re- 
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come tumbling down from the dam near by, with 
a lonesome sound in the November night, to whose 
soft lullaby he soon fell asleep. 

He was wakened early the next morning by 
voices in the room below; which he found empty, 
dark and cold, with the fire out, when he came 
down the ladder from the loft shortly after. He 
hastened forth, feeling that that day was the begin- 
ning of a new life for him there in the woods. 

The recollection of his encounter with Hedge- 
wick caused him some uneasiness; but he could 








plied Walden; “and you couldn't keep the school, 
after all! Other masters had managed to keep 
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it before you, with not half your amount of mus- 


cle, but with a good deal more judgment and jus- 
tice. You made us feel that you were our enemy 
the very first day you brandished your ruler in 
that schoolhouse. The man who taught there be- 
fore you made us feel that he was our friend; and 
though he had to lick some before the winter was 
over, we knew he was in the right; and if any big 
fellows had tried to turn him out, there were 
enough others that would have taken his part. 
That’s the difference in masters. Everybody was 
glad to see you pitched out.” 

Walden got up, and stood with his little bundle 
under his arm; wondering whether he should go 
and ask the tavern-keeper for the blanket or bear- 
skin he had suggested, with a view to sleeping on 
the cabin-floor. But all at once, reflecting that he 
ought not to allow himself to be kept eut of bed 
by a bully, he stepped to the ladder, and adjusted 
it at the opening in the loft. 

“Now I’ve had my say, Mr. Hedgewick,” he 
added; “and I’m willing to let the subject rest— 
for to-night, anyway. I’m going to sleep where 
the landlord told me to; you can do as you please 
about it.” 

So saying, he scrambled into the loft. Ase cast 
up at him a vicious look, and started towards the 
ladder, as if minded to pull it from under him. 
But he didn’t. He was beginning to realize, as 
much as Walden did, their changed relations; 
they were no longer master and pupil. He sat 
down again by the fire, while Walden crept into 
the bed under the low roof. 

Then the men who were to occupy the other 
beds came in, and the boy heard Hedgewick tell 
them that he guessed he would go out and sleep in 
the woods. “First Mr. Brooke comes, and I am 
turned out of his bed in the tavern; and now 
somebody else is put into my oid bed in the loft 
here. I’m just kicked about as if I was of no 
consequence,” Ase added, complainingly. 

What he really did, as Walden afterwards 
learned, was to get a buffalo-skin and roll himself 
up in it on the cabin-floor. So the boy had the 
He could feel the wind blowing 
over him from chinks in the gable and see stars 


“4 was in hopes you had sense enough to be! throngh a gap in the roof, and hear the brook 





not feel that he had done anything very wrong, 
nor believe that Mr. Brooke was a man to be 
much influenced by anything the former master 
might have to say against him. 

“T’ll just go about my own business,” he said to 
himself, ‘and never trouble him unless he troubles 
me.” 

He walked over to the tavern, and finding the 
table crowded with early risers, breakfasting by 
the mingled fire-light and daylight, he walked out 
again to take a view of the settlement. 

The morning was mild and hazy. The smoke 
of smouldering log-heaps gave a bluish tint anda 
pungent odor to the air. In the midst of stumpy 
clearings was the newly built dam across the 
stream, with its skeleton saw-mill, and its little 
pond reflecting the rough banks and the reddening 
sky behind the forest-tops. The marks of civiliza- 
tion were of the rudest primitive sort ; and yet Wal- 
den’s heart swelled with anticipations of the life 
which was to grow up there, and of which he was 
to be a part. 

Several of Gadbury’s boarders were men who 
were building houses for themselves in the neigh- 
borhood—“rolling them up,” as the phrase was ; 
working in gangs, and assisting one another to 
“roll up,” by means of inclined poles, the logs 
which were to form the walls of the future house. 

Then there were the men, carpenters and woods- 
men, employed by Mr. Brooke. Walden soon 
made acquaintance with these, and found enough 
to do. 

“Here, Walden!” called Mr. Brooke from the 
store; “come and pick out your axe.” 

The boy had already fixed his eye on the light- 
est of the axes which had come in the load the 
day before. He chose a helve to match, among 
several which had been shaped by backwoodsmen 
and brought in to be exchanged for goods at the 
store. 

The helve was soon fitted to the axe and firmly 
wedged. All this time Walden had had nothing 
to say to Hedgewick, who was at work placing the 
new goods. But now the axe, and another which 
Mr. Brooke called his own, were to be sharpened. 

“Take both axes, Ase, you and Walden,” said 
Mr. Brooke, “and give ’em a good grinding.” 

Neither Ase nor Walden said anything as they 
took each an axe and went over to the stone at the 
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tavern-door. Ase gave it a turn, and found there 
was no water in the under-hanging trough. He 
then brought out an empty pail which he dropped 
at Walden’s feet, saying tersely,— 

“Fetch some !” 

Walden hesitated a moment, but seemed to con- 
clude it would be becoming in him to obey. 

**From the brook ?” he asked. 

“No; from the spring.” 

Ase pointed with an authoritative look. The 
spring was near by, with a bottomless barrel set. 
The boy soon returned from it 
with a dripping pail, and the 
trough was filled. Then Ase 
said, sententiously,— 

“Turn!” And Walden turned. 

Ase held Mr. Brooke’s axe to 
the stone, bearing on harder and 
harder, until Walden, tugging at 
the crank, began to laugh. 

“Always snickering !” 
claimed Ase. “What now ?” 

“Tt was thinking of what the 
boy said last night —that he’d 
rather go a-fishing all day than 
‘turn grin’-stun’ half an hour.’ I 
wonder what he would have said 
if he had been turning for you!” 
Walden added, good-humoredly. 

“Maybe you can guess what 
he’d say, "fore we get through,” 
muttered the grim uxe-yrinder. 

It was very evident that he 
was doing &!1 he could to tire the 
hoy out. But Walden stuck to 
his task heroically, and took 
pride in keeping the stone lightly 
whirling even when the tool was 
lifted. He thus reminded him- 
self of a story he had read of 
some people starving in a be- 
sieged town, who with gay de- 
fiance let some plump pigeons fiy 
from the walls, in the face of the 
enemy. 

“Glad you like turning so 
well,” said Ase, feeling* the edge 
for the last time, and then reach- 
ing to lean the helve against the 
side of the house. “Give me t’other axe.” 

“Beg pardon!” replied Walden, reaching for 
the axe, but holding on to it. “I like turning well 
enough, when it’s my turn to turn. But I’ve 
turned for you; now it’s your turn to turn for me. 
One good turn deserves another, as they say.” 

“Give me that axe!” Ase demanded, in the 
good old-style school-master tones. 

“TI prefer to grind my own axe,” said Walden, 
quietly, still keeping out of reach, with his keen 
eyes fixed on Hedgewick. ‘Especially after seeing 
the way you have ground Mr. Brooke’s.” 

“He told me to grind the axes, with you to 
help,” Ase declared. 

“No, he didn’t; he simply told us to take the 
axes and give ’em a good grinding.” 

“T'll see about that!” muttered Ase, starting 
towards the store. 

“So will I!” cried Walden, springing before 
him. 

He was almost sorry that he had made a stand 
for his independence, since it made necessary an 
appeal to Mr. Brooke, that very first morning in 
the new settlement. But he concluded that if A. 
Randolph Hedgewick was to be his master still, he 
might as well know the fact at once. 

He did not have far to go, for Mr. Brooke just 
then made his appearance at the door. Walden 
made haste to get in his question,— 

“I suppose you will trust me to grind my own 
axe, since I am to use it ?” 

#*Why—yes—I don’t know,” said Mr. Brooke, 
doubtfully. “Can you?” 

“I should hope so!” Walden replied, confi- 
dently. “I’ve done as much before now. Any- 
way,” he added, seeing Ase about ic put in his 
remonstrance, ‘“‘just let me try; and then if you 
don’t say it’s ground as well as yours is, I’ll never 
ask to grind my own axe again.” 

“Well, go ahead!” said Mr. Brooke, carelessly. 
“What is it, Ase ?” 

“I don't want to turn grin’-stun for that boy !” 
said Ase. 

“I didn’t very much fancy turning for him,” 
spoke up Walden; “but I did it.” 

“I don’t see, Ase,” remarked Mr. Brooke, “that 
you can reasonably object to returning the‘ fa- 
vor.” 


“1 do object, decidedly!” said Ase. “I didn't 
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hire out to turn grin’-stuns for upstart boys like 
him. You don’t know him as well as I do.” 

“] think I stand a pretty good chance to get 
acquainted with him,” Mr. Brooke replied, with a 
good-natured, open countenance and unrufiled 
temper. “As for the terms of your agreement 
with me, | believe nothing was said about grind- 
ing axes, though I understood that you were to do 
anything I asked of you, within the bounds of 
reason.” 

“So I was,” said Ase, glowering obstinately ; 
*but”— 

“Well, never mind,” interrupted Mr. Brooke. 
“If you consider it beneath your dignity’—— 

“I do!” exclaimed Hedgewick, with increasing 
vehemence, now that his employer showed signs 
of giving in to him. “1 should consider myself 
degraded.” 

“I’m sorry!” Mr. Brooke smiled pleasantly, 
and walked over towards Walden, who was wait- 
ing, axe in hand, to hear his decision. ‘‘Go into 
the store, Ase, and take care of your dignity. It 
won't degrade me, I guess, to turn grindstone, 
even for a boy. Come, Walden!” 

“I—1 can’t let you do that!” Ase protested, in 
sudden consternation. Mr. Brooke made no re- 
ply, but went over to the tavern-door and left him 
staring. 

“You hold the axe, and let me turn!” Walden 
entreated. 

“No, no, boy,” said Mr. Brooke, laying hold of 
the crank. “I want to see if you are really 
capable of grinding an axe. Now don’t bear on 
too hard,” he added, playfully. “If you do, I 
may throw up the job.” 

Walden remonstrated in vain; and finally, in 
great shame and confusion, put his axe upon the 
stone, which his employer stooped to turn. He 
soon regained his courage, however, and laid the 
edge upon the watery, revolving rim, and drew it 
tw and fro, and turned it, shifting the helve from 
hand to hand, as his father had taught him to do 
when he was only fifteen years old, and as he had 
done many times since. 

Then again he begged Mr. Brooke to change 
places with him, but that just and genial gentle- 
man smilingly refused. ‘“You’re doing pretty 
well,” he said. “But you haven’t shown yet that 
you can finish what you have begun.” 

“Well, then, let her buzz!” laughed Walden, 
thinking no longer of anything else than putting 
the best edge possible, and the smoothest polish, 
on a very good axe. 

Mr. Brooke regarded it approvingly when it 
was done, but said nothing. He then took up the 
other axe and examined that. 

“I don’t suppose I should be an unprejudiced 
judge,” he remarked, in answer to a question of 
comparison from Walden, as they walked back to 
the store together. ‘But here comes Gadbury; 
he’s the best axe-grinder 1 know of. See here, 
Gadbury !” 

Thus accosted, the tavern-keeper, who was go- 
ing by, turned up to the store. 

“Who's the best judge of axe-grinding herea- 
bouts ?” Mr. Brooke inquired. 

“Id'n’o'n'ti,” replied the old man, modestly. 
“But /’ve seen an axe ground ‘fore to-day !” 

“Here are two axes,” Mr. Brooke continued. 
“Ishan’t tell you who ground them, but I want 
to know which is done the best.” 

Walden’s heart fluttered with expectation as 
Gad>ury took the implements one after the other, 
felt their edges, looked across them at the light, 
turned his quid, and drew up one side of his face 
in a pucker of amused conceit. 

“You want to know my ’pinion?” he asked. 
“Wal, it mayn’t be wuth a hooter; but if ’tis, that 
‘ere axe’”’—handing Walden’s to Mr. Brooke—“‘is 
a decently-ground axe.” 

* And the other?” said Mr. Brooke. 

“This ‘ere may be a pretty good axe; I like the 
looks on’t all,” the umpire added, with great posi- 
tiveness, ‘“‘save an’ except the grindin’. 
stuff, good helve, good every way. 


Good 
But the grind- 
in’s uneven an’ too much on the edge, as you can 
see with your own eyes, Mr. Brooke, though you 
may have ground it yerself, fuzino.” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Mr. Brooke, with a smile, 
while Walden had to put his face in a corner to 
conceal his delight. 

But Mr. A. Randolph Hedgewick, farther back 
in the store, looked glum. 

(To be continued.) 
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How tHe Pore Lives.—The Germania, the 
organ of the German Catholic party, gives an in- 
teresting glimpse of the daily life of the pope, 
which 1s probably accurate. The Germania asserts 
that Pope Leo XIII. is a very busy man, who per- 
haps works harder than any sovereign in Europe. 
“At six he rises, at seven celebrates mass, after 
having spent some time in contemplation. After 
mass follows a period of prayer and praise. At 
eight the decisions of his congregations and his 
other correspondence are attended to, and at eleven 
the public audiences are held. The pope receives 
the bishops and ambassadors, the pilgrims of all 
classes and countries. 

“Then at 12.30 he takes a walk in the gardens 
of the Vatican, generally accompanied by a prelate 
and two of the guard. Monsignor Boccali, his 
private secretary and friend, is generally his com- 
panion. In case of inclement weather or indis- 
position, Leo XITI. drives through the grounds in 
a carriage which has been specially built for the 
purpose. 





“The pope dines at two o’clock; his midday 
meal lasts not longer than half an hour, and is 
very frugal, consisting in one kind of meat, two 
dishes of vegetables, some fruit, and by the doc- 
tor’s orders a glass of claret. After a short rest, 


he receives the prefects and secretaries of the dif 
ferent congregations, with whom he discusses the 
atigirs of the church. 

“The papers from different countries are brought 
to him at eight o’clock; the French and Italian 
papers he reads himself; interesting articles from 
English and German papers are translated for 
him. At 9.30 he performs his evening devotions, 
and at ten partakes of his supper, consisting in 
soup, an egg, and some salad. Then he withdraws 
into his private room.” The pope is said to have 
been in former years passionately fond of hunting 
and the study of nature, but for this he has now 
no time. His love of literature and poetry he is 
still able to indulge within the walls of his palace- 

riso ‘ 
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OVERCOMING. 
No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby, 
The spirits of just men made perfect on high, 
The army of martyrs who stand round the throne, 
And look into the face which makes glorious their own, 
Know this surely at last: honest love, honest sorrow, 
Honest work for to-day, honest hope for to-morrow,— 
Are these worth nothing more than the hands they make 
weary, 
The hearts they have saddened, the lives they leave 
dreary ? 
Hush! The sevenfold Heaven to the voice of the Spirit 
Echoes, “He that o’ercometh shall all things inherit.” 
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THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 

“TI can never pass that spot without thinkiug of 
an event that happened two years ago,” said the 
captain of the Fly-by-Night, a Lake passenger- 
boat trading between Detroit and Port Huron, as 
he pointed to a small house two miles away on 
the American shore of Lake Huron. It was a 
trim white cottage with green lattice-work, a well- 
kept little lawn, and in front of it a tall flag-pole 
set into the roof of a pagoda-like summer-house. 

Below it, at the lake, was a dock, and on a huge 
| sign-post one could read, ‘Warner’s Landing.” 
| “It belonged,” continued the captain, “to old 
Capt. Warner, who sailed the Boscobel. He died 
| and left the property to his nephew, in the State 
of New York, who brought his wife and little boy 
with him to live there. He was a gentlemanly 
young man, well educated, and on the right side 
of thirty. His wife was as trim a little lady as I 
ever saw; pretty as a picture, and as light-hearted 
as a school-girl. Not one of your namby-pamby 
fashionable young women, but a fresh, healthy 
New England girl, with a woman’s heart and a 
man’s courage. 

“But the gem of the family was their boy Wil- 
lie, who was nearly seven years old, and 1 do 
think the :tieeriest and most sensible little fellow 
in the State. Sailors have always a soft spot in 
their hearts for children, and the way that young- 
ster carried on during the trip from Detroit, when 
we brought the family up here, was a constant 
pleasure and surprise. He was the king of the 
boat. The steward’s cabin, the pilot-house, the 
porter’s pantry, the ladies’ parlor—he appropriated 
to himself a free pass everywhere, and used it 
liberally. He found a snug corner for himself in 
the hearts of all on board. Why, I remember 
one day, after the family had been in the house 
there about three months, a deck-hand, a surly 
fellow who never had a civil word for any one, 
lugging out of his pocket a colored picture-book 
and leaving it at the Landing, with ‘For Willie, 
with Joe Price’s love’ written on it. 

“It was a lonesome spot for such people to set- 
tle in, and I often wondered how they could rec- 
oncile themselves to it, until I learned that Capt. 
Warner had made it a condition of his will that 
they must live at the Landing for two years. 

“One day, when they had been there about six 
months, we took up the river from Detroit to them 
a small pleasure-skiff with ‘The Willie’ painted 
in gilt letters on the stern. 

“I never saw a child so pleased. He took to 
that boat like a duck to water. We used to see 
him on nearly every trip as we passed, sculling 
himself about in the slip like a born sailor. I 
don’t believe in allowing children to be too ven- 
turesome on the water, and so I told his father; 
but he laughed, and said he thought Willie was 
sensible enough to take care of himself. 

“One day, we were signalled to stop at War- 
ner’s Landing. William Warner was going to 
New York. His wife and boy were onthe dock, 
wishing him as tearful a good-by as if he were on 
a two years’ voyage to Greenland. 

“He too was in low spirits. He came and sat 
hy me in the pilot-house, and looked as glum as 
if there’d been a death in his family. At last he 
said, very solemn and earnest, ‘Do you believe in 
presentiments of evil, Capt. Kenyon ?’ 

“ ‘No!’ I said, quite sharply, for I don’t like to 
see a man give way to such nonsense. 

“He went down on deck then, half-offended, 
and left the boat at Detroit without even bidding 
me good-by. We were late leaving on our return 
trip that night, and I was surprised to see, just 
before we started, Warner come on board. He 
had a small parcel in his hand. 

“ ‘Captain,’ he said, ‘I want you to be sure to 
leave this at the Landing on your way up.’ 

“*T can’t,’ I said, for I saw it was only an ex- 
cuse to get me to call and see that his folks were 
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all safe. ‘We're late here, and at Port Huron | 
we've a lot of staves to take on, which will make 
us later still.’ 

“But he persisted, and when I saw how down- 
hearted he looked, I told him to give the parcel to 
the clerk and I would see what I would do when | 
we arrived opposite the Landing. We left Port | 
Huron in the middle of the following day. It had 
been very hot all the morning, but as the after- 
noon advanced, a stiff west wind, accompanied 
by a drizzling rain, began to blow. 

“Tt was so late when we approached the Land- 
ing that I had quite determined not to call; in | 
fact, we stood out in the lake a mile further than 
our usual course. I was taking a dog-snooze in my 
berth, when the mate awoke me. 

“ ‘There’s a woman, sir,on Warner’s Landing 
signalling us, and I think something’s wrong 
there.’ 

“I was on deck in a minute. ‘Give me the 
glass,’ said I, and I soon made out that it was 
Mrs. Warner, making frantic gestures to catch 
our attention. She was bare-headed, and stood 
in the rain at the end of the landing. Then she 
ran into the house and began to wave a white 
table-cloth from one of the upper windows. 

***Very likely she wants to know if her dear 
William got to Detroit safely,’ 1 grumbled; ‘but I 
suppose we’d better round to.’ 

“As the boat made the dock, the clerk sprang 
ashore, and in a few moments we had the whole 
story. Willie had been playing with the skiff in 
the slip, as he had done scores of times before. 
Mrs. Warner had been busy over some house- 
hold duty and did not notice that it rained. When 
she did, she went at once to call Willie in. But 
she could not find either the boat or the boy. 
Both had vanished as though the lake had swal- | 
lowed them up. 

“She had not dared to go inland to the village 
to seek help, for fear of missing our boat as it 
passed, but she had for hours been running up 
and down the shore calling in vain to her darling. 
Some of the lady-passengers wrapped the dis- 
tracted mother in shawls, for she would not delay | 
a moment, and we put out into the lake. 

“I followed the course of the wind as well as I 
could, for I knew well enough that the little fellow 
had been blown out into the lake, where there was 











but a small chance that we should find him, for 
it was unlikely so frail a boat could live long in | 
such a heavy sea. 

“For an hour we beat about without seeing an 
object on the water, when away in the distance | 
there was a dark spot that came occasionally in 
sight on the top of the waves. ‘Tom,’ said I to 
my mate, ‘can you make out what that is on the 
starboard quarter? Is it a log or a boat?’ 

“<*Tt’s a log adrift, sir.’ 

“‘Tt’s not! I’m sure it’s not! It’s a boat!’ 
shrieked a voice close by me, and I saw to my 
surprise, Mrs. Warner, who I supposed was in the 
cabin, peering wildly into the drizzling rain. To 
all my appeals to her to go below, she kept cry- 
ing,— 

“Tt is a boat! itis a boat! He is saved!’ 

“Without a glass to aid her vision, her strong 
mother-love gave her keenness of sight denied to | 
us. It was a boat. But it was only on my threat- | 
ening to abandon the search that the wretched | 
woman consented to go below. | 

“Two minutes later the mate cried, ‘Yes, sir, it.) 
is a boat, but it’s empty so faras I cansee. There’s | 
nobody sitting in it.’ 

“It was true. There the little skiff was tossing 
about, like a cork on the waves, with one scull 
dangling in the row-locks, but not a soul could be 
seen in her. 

“Tom,” said I, nervously, for I felt sure the 
boy was not in the boat, and I actually trembled 
with apprehension lest the sad news would kill 
his mother, ‘will you go down and tell that poor 
woman what we have seen ?” 

‘Not for all the gold in California!’ said the 
mate, decidedly ; and yet he’s as brave a fellow 
as ever sailed the lakes. 

“We passed the word to have Mrs. Warner 
taken into a cabin, as we neared the skiff. I felt so 
angry with that poor painted toy of a pleasure- 
boat, that I had half a mind to run it down. But 
of course I wasn’t quite foolish enough for that. 
The mate and two of the deck-hands put off in the 
yawl, for our wash would have capsized the skiff 
had we gone any nearer. With a listless eye I 
watched them approach the boat, for I felt a leaden 
weight at my heart because I was sure I should 
be obliged to tell the young mother of her loss. I 
saw Tom get hold of the painter, and then spring 
into the skiff. Then,— 

“ ‘Safe! safe! The boy is here! 

“It appears that the little fellow, tired of play, 
had lain down under the seat, and had gone | 
to sleep. In the meantime the boat had drifted | 
into the lake and it had begun to rain. The 
drizzling rain did not wake him, and he lay in as 
sound a slumber as if he was in his bed at home, 
and not a hair of his head hurt. 

“But what a fuss there was aboard! The women 
were all crying, and the men, too, for that matter. 
And the young mother, clasping the boy to her 
heart, went straight down on her knees and 
thanked God before them all for sparing his life. 
I don’t think words ever came from a minister's 
lips that went straighter up to the throne of grace 
than that young woman’s prayer. 

“The family are living East now. William 
Warner is one of the few men I claim as personal 
friends, and as for his bright little wife, if she 











were my own child, I couldn’t have a deeper re- 
gard for her. And the presents they send me! 


| There is no use in my trying to choke off their 


gratitude. Not the least. And every parcel comes 
marked, ‘With Willie’s love.’ ” 
BERNARD Bigsny. 





For the Companion. 


STORIES OF ANIMALS AND FISHES. 

“Silly as a goose,” runs the old proverb; but I 
heard a story which seems to prove that those 
much maligned birds are not, after all is said, to- 
tally devoid of reasoning powers. 

A lady told the writer that she was visiting in 
the country, and often observed the habits of a 
flock of geese, one of which was sitting on a nest 
of eggs, which she was expected soon to hatch out 
into downy goslings. 

For a day or two she was seen to look droopy 
and sick, however, and one morning she left her 
nest and joined the flock where they were feeding, 
and immediately there arose an animated conver- 
sation in goose “talk.” 

Shortly after she detached herself from the rest, 
and, accompanied by one of the female geese, re- 
turned to her nest, upon which the new-comer pro- 
ceeded to seat herself. 

When this was accomplished, goose No. 1 quietly 
took a position by her side, laid her bill on the 
friendly back, and was found, in that position, 
quite dead. No doubt she felt the end approach- 
ing, and prevailed on goose No. 2 to take up the 
duty she could no longer perform. 

A man who owned a farm and tannery found, 
on going over his place one day, a goose with its 
leg broken, lying helpless. He conveyed it to his 
house, gave it food, as it evidently had been de- 
prived of the power of supplying itself for some 
hours, and bound carefully up the fractured mem- 
ber. 

The limb healing in the course of time, the goose 
showed its remembrance of good done and its 


| gratitude therefor, by constituting itself a constant 


attendant upon its preserver, following him closely, 
as he went about his farm and tannery, and re- 
fusing to be driven away by gestures or scoldings. 

The gentleman was much annoyed by the ludi- 
crous appearance he presented, with the goose at 
his heeis but nothing short of imprisonment could 
rid him of his faithful and devoted follower, who 
showed a lively sense of gratitude, with the mani- 
festation of which he could well have dispensed. 

This following story, said my informant, I can- 
not vouch for, not having witnessed it, but I give 
it as I heard it. A goose was in the habit of 
coming to its master’s table to be fed. Regularly 
as its master took his seat at table, it would come 
to the door and make a noise with its bill for ad- 
mittance. 

It would walk gravely to its master’s chair, re- 
ceive just three bits of bread, or whatever the food 
might be the master gave, and walk gravely out 
again, neither going before the third piece was re 
ceived, nor waiting after it had been given. 

Now for a cat who enjoys existence in a house 
where the writer visited. His name is Charles 
Dickens, and he is a large, handsome Maltese. 
He will follow his mistress to the store-room, and 
wait dignifiedly to have the troublesome little 
pests that infest that portion of the house pointed 
out to him. Then he is keen for the catch, but is 
unwilling or unable to smell them out for him- 
self. 

He has an amusing habit of opening and clos- 
ing his mouth silently, when spoken to, as if in 
imitation of the person talking. 

I know a lady who has for a pet a little black- 
and-tan terrier, which she calls after an illustrious 
lady author—Harriet Beecher Stowe. This dainty 
pet has to undergo daily washings and combings 
to keep her fit for her mistress’ arms and sofa- 
cushions; and during the operation, which she 
very much dislikes, receives from her mistress 
copious explanations as to why such ablutions are 
necessary. 

Either the word recalls these disagreeable scenes 
to her memory, or she resents the suggestion that 
such a thing could be possible for such a well- 
kept dog as herself, but to inquire if there is a flea 
upon her will cause her to fly into a violent pas- 
sion, growling and showing her teeth savagely. 
Perhaps she understands that it is a word not to 
be used in polite society. 

A correspondent in Connecticut sends the fol- 
lowing description of what she has accomplished 
with fishes and a small turtle : 

“At a little distance below our house,” she 
writes, “is a small pond, perhaps ten rods in cir- 
cumference; the further side skirted by alders 
and willows, whose drooping, leafy branches cool- 
ly shadow it. The other side lies along the road- 
side, and has a wide margin of small stones. 

“From this side a rough little pier juts out into 
the water. On this pier, when the sun has gone 
well behind the hills in the afternoon, I sit to feed 
and watch the fishes and a small turtle, which 
have become friendly and come up with great reg- 
alarity for their supper. 

“The fish which come in the greatest numbers 
and seem the most fearless are dace and shiners ; 
but a number of catfish, or bull-heads, and sev- 
eral eels have become quite tame, the eels allow- 
ing themselves to be lightly handled, and even 
lifted from the water, if it is carefully done. The 
instant, however, that they feel a hand closing 
around them with force, they twist themselves 
away and are off like a flash. 
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“The principal food given the fishes is white 
bread and crackers, but they are particularly fond 
of raw ineat, insects and worms. The eels quite 
refuse the bread unless very hungry. 

“Nip, the turtle, is a constant diversion and as- 
tonishment to the rest of the inhabitants of the 
pond, as he supports himself in the water, or 
crawls along the muddy bottom of the pond. The 
catfish strike his hard shell with their horns; the 
little fishes nibble at his toes. They have learned 
to keep pretty well away from his sharp jaws; 
the eels glide around him, rubbing their noses 
against his sides, and occasionally turning him 
over. 

“It is very amusing to watch Nip and one of 
them ina struggle for a bit of meat. Nip holds 
on with a powerful grip, while the eel pulls and 
jerks him about hither and thither over the sur- 
face of the pond, stirring up a great commotion 
and frightening the other fishes. 

“It has taken much time and some patience to 
bring these creatures into their present friendly 
relation with me. At first, they would hardly 
touch bread thrown far out into the water; but 
by degrees they have grown bolder, till now they 
seem to enjoy eating from and gliding about the 
hand that feeds them. 

“Through the day the catfish and eels hide 
among the grasses, or in the mud at the bottom 
of the pond. 

“Nip spends much of his leisure time basking 
on the rocks, or lying near the surface of the 
water, with the tip of his small black nose thrust 
out for breath. 

“When I pipe ‘all hands to mess,’ he dives, 
swims along briskly two or three feet, rises, pops 
out his head to see if all is safe, dives and comes 
on as before. 

“Ile is rather averse to being handled, but when 
in an amiable mood, will sometimes sit for a min- 
ute on my hand, looking about and slowly wink- 
ing his small, bright eyes. 

“Turtles have a reputation for stupidity, and 
one has been known to exist for months after hav- 
ing its brain entirely removed; but I have great 
hopes for my pet. Should I be successful in teach- 
ing him to whistle ‘Hail Columbia’ and dance a 
French hornpipe, you shall hear from me again.” 


————$$—$<+@>—__—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


HIS ESCAPE. 


A professional conjurer not long since related to the 


writer the following story of his escape from roughs . 


and outlaws in tne mountains of Missouri. It shows 
very vividly, how in frontier life where the restraints 
of civil law are not felt, men take the law into their 
own hands and resort to violent methods, losing all re- 
gard for the sanctity of human life. We give the story 
very much in the narrator’s words: 

“IT had been giving entertainments at Hunteville, 
near the head-waters of White River in Arkansas, 
and concluded I would cross over into Southwest Mis- 
souri and try my luck among the new towns that were 
springing up along the road that had just been built 
there. To get to that locality, I found that I must 
either go ’round by way of the ‘Nation,’ or else take 
my wagon and apparatus over two long, deep spurs of 
the Ozarks. 

“Over the mountains was the shortest way, and the 
road, though rough, was used by teams. It was an old 
military and freight route, but not much travelled at 
that time, and there was just one serious objection to 
it. the inhabitants all through the region were a law- 
less set,—illicit distillers, horse-thieves and all sorts of 
roughs, who were up to any kind of mischief to ac- 
complish their own purposes. Of course, all the peo- 
ple were not of that sort, but large numbers of such 
fellows were scattered all through the mountains. 

“Then, too, it was only a little while after Pinker- 
ton’s detectives had arrested the James and Younger 
boys and their friends; so every nest of these wretches 
was stirred up, and the men were suspicious of every 
stranger who made his appearance. ‘They watched all 
new-comers like natural-born Apaches, and made 
trouble at once if they saw one of them looking into 
things a little too closely or asking too many questions. 

“Of course, I had warning enough, but I was more 
headstrong in those days than I am now; andI con- 
cluded I would venture to take the shortest way to my 
destination, as it seemed to me that I carried the evi- 
dence of my profession as conjurer and magician with 
me, you know. Ha! ha! ha! 

“Well, I did get over the first spur of mountains 
without any trouble, and rather enjoyed my ride. I 
did not meet many people, and those I did meet were 
very shy and suspicious; but I managed to make 
friends with them when I had time enough to talk 
awhile. ; 

“Every now and then the trail would lead me into 
one of the close mountain ‘pockets’ that passed a little 
clearing and a squatter’s dirt-roofed cabin, and where 
I always found that my company was not wanted. 

“There was generally a lot of children out on the opsn, 
who would skurry away, and try to hide among the 
nearest bushes, like a bunch of flushed quail; and then 
the face of some lank old woman. would be turned on 
me from the half-open door of the cabin, and would 
stare and glower till I’d passed on and out of sight. 

“But as I was saying, I got up into the second spur 
of mountains without any serious trouble, though I 
found the trail very rough and stony. Well, I hadn’t 
travelled these hills more than twenty-four hours when 
my horse became lame, and I found I must go into 
camp at least for a day. 

“So I halted about ten o’clock the second morning, 
on the side of a steep mountain, in a deep pocket, 
where there was a clear spring gushing out of the rocks 
and running down into the valley below. I stayed 
there all that day, and doctored my horse with some 
liniment that I carried. 

“But old Begums, as I called him, did not get much 
better, and so the next day I still remained in camp. 


During that time I did not see a human being, and had | can do it, if you’ll unlock these irons!’ I said. 





| They rummaged a minute, then one of them seized 





| they would spring open also. They were nothing but 
trick irons, but they played me a sad trick then. These 





no idea that anybody in that region had noticed or | 
thought of me. But just about an hour before sun- 
down, I heard the clatter of hoofs below on the trail, 
and a moment after up galloped tive big mountaineers, 
dashing recklessly against my wagon. 

“Gentlemen, I was scared the moment I saw them, 
and I was very much more frightened when the two 
leaders drew their pistols and, without another word, 
yelled,— 

“*Hands up! Hands up!’ 

“*All right!’ said I; and I lifted them meekly as 
you please. 

“ ‘We're goin’ through your wagon,’ said a big, 
whiskered fellow, who seemed to be the leader of the 
gang. 

* ‘Very well,’ said I. ‘You'll find a gunny-sack full 
of twenty-dollar gold pieces, two chests of silver and 
three hundred thousand in Government bonds.’ 

“That pleased them, and they laughed as though 
they enjoyed the joke. 

***We aint on the scoop, stranger,’ said the big one. 
‘It’s you we are looking after.’ 

*«T reckon,’ I answered, rather dry-like. ‘Go ahead, 
gentlemen; you'll find the evidences of my profession 
and of my honesty in that wagon.’ 

“All this time the captain and one of his mates sat 
in their saddles, pointing their six-shooters at me, 
while the rest of the gang got off, tied their horses, 
disarmed me of my only weapon, a Colt pistol, and 
then began rummaging my wagon. 

“They seemed rather surprised at the things they 
turned out. 

«On the wrong scent this time. He’s a peddler fel- 
lar, I reckon,’ said one of them. 

“TI began to feel easier. But presently they drew 
out a small wooden chest that contained some of my 
most valuable conjuring apparatus, and burst it open. 





“They looked at each other and laughed. 

“Show up yer papers,’ said one of ’em, with a sly 
grin. 

«They are in my breast-pocket,’ said I, glancing 
down, ‘and I'll tell you what I’ll do; I'll wager you 
one hundred dollars against twenty-five that both of 
you can’t lift that log above your head and hold it at 
arms’ length.’ 

***We'd accept yer bet, if we had the money with us, 
stranger,’ said one of them, a young, square-shouldered 
fellow, who was always laughing, and seemed rather 
good-natured. 

«*Well, [’ll wager it against your weapons,’ I said 
in a breath. 

“*You’re pretty wide -awake, stranger,’ said the 
good-natured one; ‘don’t ye know ye aint got three 
hours ter live?’ 

«That don’t make any difference,’ said I; ‘I must 
have something to take up my mind, and this will do 
it as well as anything.’ 

“With that the old fellow nudged the young one 
with his elbow and whispered something to him. His 
companion listened, and his eyes sparkled. 

“I watched them almost breathlessly. They talked 
for a moment or two in tones too low for me to hear, 
then the young fellow turned to me. 

‘Stranger,’ said he, ‘will ye give us yer oath not to 
tell the boys ef we takes yer bet and wins yer money? 
We'll be square, though, and tell ye that ef ye wins the 
pistols, ye won’t git ’em, now, but we’ll send ’em ter 
anybody anywhars you says.’ 

‘* That is fair,’ said I, ‘and reasonable, and if I win, 
you are to send the money and pistols to my brother, 
R. H. Macquord, 753 Dash Street, St. Louis.’ 





“Well, you will hardly believe it, but those fellows | 
exchanged solemn oaths with me, that they would do | 
what they said. 


“They then pulled out my pocket-book, took out the 





HIS ESCAPE. 


something he saw and pulled it out with an oath! 
Then he turned to me with his face white with rage, 
and shook in my face two pairs of hand-cuffs and a 
pair of ankle-irons that had been stowed away in the 
very bottom of the box. 

“You see, I’d bought them with some other appar- 
atus from a showman two years before, who had given 
up business. The irons locked with a key, as do the 
common ones, but with secret springs in them. These 
springs were touched by bending over the middle fin- 
ger; and presto! they’d opef as if they were bewitched. 
If a secret spring in the ankle-irons was also touched, 


men took me for a revenue detective at once, and there 
wasn’t any use in my trying to explain matters. 

“ «This is sufficient evidence what his profession is!’ 
yelled the leader. ‘All we wants now is to hang him 
to the next tree. Put his own irons on him, boys!’ 

“T submitted quietly enough, and in less than five 
minutes I was sitting on the ground, ironed hands and 
feet. Then, ata word from their leader, all of them 
but one, who sat on the log near me, went behind the 
wagon and held some sort of a council together. It 
ended in three of them riding off up the trail in the 
direction I had come, and the other two squatted on 
the log to keep guard over me. 

“*Going to gather a crowd before they do their 
hanging,’ I said to myself. ‘Well, that’s better than I 
expected.’ 

“You see, I had feared that they would do their 
fiendish work at once after they had held their meet- 
ing behind the wagon, and I hoped now to have a 
chance to show them the trick of the irons and other 
performances. 

“T breathed a little freer when I saw the three ride 
off; and as soon as they were out of sight, I com- 
menced talking to my guards. They weren’t inclined 
to say much at first, though I talked on all sorts of 
subjects; in fact, I tried to get into an argument with 
them, and not succeeding in that, I told them stories; 
but they sat there without opening their lips, and 
grinned, and watched me suspiciously. 

“Finally I began to boast extravagantly, telling them 
what I had done, and could do, in the way of tricks 
and feats of strength. At this one of them became in- 
dignant, and declared with an oath that I lied when I 
said that I could lift the log they were sitting on and 
hold it at arms’ length above my head. 

**7’ll wager you a hundred dollars in greenbacks I 








| wager besides.’ 


one hundred dollars—all I had—laid them on the | 
ground, laid their pistols and belts on top of them, and 
then took hold of the log. 

“They raised it somewhat. It made them stagger, 
from its great weight, for a minute, but they gripped 
it with tremendous strength, and finally worked it up 
on top of their heads, where they steadied it with their 
hands, for a breath. Then they turned their eyes up 
and began to raise it, so as to hold it at arms’ length. 
It took ’em a few seconds to accomplish this, but they 
did it; held it there a moment, and then dropped it 
and turned to claim the wager. 

“But they found themselves looking into the muz- 
zles of their own pistols, with me standing behind | 
them! 

“Tf it had not been so serious a situation for me, I 
could almost have laughed at the expression of their 
faces. They turned white; their eyes bulged out and 
their jaws actually dropped. There they stood, with 
their mouths open, not able to speak a word, they were 
80 surprised and terrified. 

**Gentlemen,’ I said, as quietly and steadily as my 
nerves would allow, ‘it isn’t necessary for you to say a 
word. Do asI tell you. Sit down on the ground, side | 
by side, and stretch out your legs.’ They did as I told 
them, as meekly as lambs. 

“Then I kicked the irons that I’d just sprung off 
from my ankles in front of the young fellow. He was 
the one who had put them on me, and he had the key. 

“ «Put them ankle-irons on your mate,’ said I, ‘and | 
lock them.’ He did it without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Now put the hand-cuffs on him,’ I said, in a more 
commanding way, to the other, for he was a different 
kind of a man.. He reached out and took them and did 
as he was told. 

“T then put the pistols in my belt, backed up to the 
wagon and got one of my trick ropes, and then went 
round behind the older man, pulled his hands back of 
him and tied them as securely as I knew how; then I 
cut the rope and tied the young fellow’s feet; and then, 
fearing they might find the secret springs, I tied each 
of them where they were ironed. 

“They did not say a word during all this time, but 
sat there glum and angry. I took their best horse and 
untied him as quickly as I could, for I knew that time 
was precious, and after picking up my money, just as 
I was jumping into the saddle I said,— 

“ *Gentlemen, I shall have'to take this horse, but I 
shall leave my own horse and wagon and other prop- | 
erty that will more than pay for him, and settle the 


“*All right,’ growled the young fellow. ‘Better be 
gittin’, though.’ It was evident that the men were in- 
clined to respect the pluck I had shown—and this 
respect for courage I have seen manifested many times 
among the roughs of the frontier. 

“Well, I did ‘git.’ 1 kept to the trail and the same 
direction I had been going, and rode like Jehu all 
night long; for I knew well I should be hotly pur- 
sued. 

“The next morning I came down out of the mountains 
and put up at a little town in the valley, and I am 
happy to say I did not see any of my mountaineer ac- 
quaintances again. 

“That professional trip was a serious loss to me pe- 
cuniarily ; but I was only too happy to lose the money 
and get back to civilization safely. I have often 
thought I should like to know how the affair turned 
with the two men I left behind, and what they said to 
their comrades, when they came back with a gang to 
hang me; but I have never heard a word from that lo- 
cality since I left it.” 


2 
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CHRIST. 


As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own,— 
So when thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All heaven's own sweetness seems around it thrown. 
The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of tune, and needs thy hand divine: 
Dwell thou within it, tune and touch its chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer thine. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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For the Companion. 


SHIP NEWS AND ITS GATHERERS. 

The days when the gathering of foreign news from 
incoming ships gave full scope to the abilities of the 
great metropolitan newspapers, and stimulated them 
into the sharpest competition, are over. We are no 
longer dependent on ships for our knowledge of what 
is going on in the countries that are separated from us 
by the oceans. 

Only the details are now entrusted to the mails, and 
the essential facts reach us by telegraph. All that 
happens in Europe is known in New York as soon as 
in Paris or London; and while a debate is in progress 
at Westminster, or while a battle-field in the Balkans 
is still smoking, the news may be in type here. The 
only additional information which a ship brings is the 
record of her own voyage and the minor details which 
have not been worth telegraphing. 

Indeed, we have grown 80 accustomed to having all 
the important events of the most distant countries de- 
scribed for us within a few hours of their occurrence, 
that we seem to belong to another century when we 
contrast the ampie facilities which we now have for 
the transmission of news, with those which existed so 
recently as forty or fifty years ago. 

There was no Atlantic cable then, and the suggestion 
that a slender rope could be laid in the depths of the 
ocean, to carry instantaneous messages from continent 
to continent, would have been derided as a madman’s 
dream. 

The only communication with Europe was by pack- 
et-ships and, after 1838, by infrequent steamers. When 
the news reached us, it was at least two weeks old; and 
between the arrivals, which did not occur oftener than 
twice a month, people in this country were, of course, 
without any informationas to what was going on. It can 
be imagined how great, therefore, the interest was in the 
foreign mails; how impatient the public became when 
a vessel was detained by fogs or storms, and how, 
when she arrived, the papers strove to ‘“‘beat’” each 
other in publishing the news she brought. 

The newspapers could not wait for the ship to come 
up to her wharf and deliver her despatches in due 
course. Instead of waiting, some of the New York 
newspapers used to send their reporters out to sea in 
search of incoming vessels, and they often succeeded in 
getting the news in type before the ships themselves 
arrived. 

Many instances of their sagacity and enterprise are 
given in the late Frederic Hudson’s book on Journal- 
ism in America. 

The Tribune, the Times, the Herald and the Sun 





|; Were not in existence fifty years ago, when the two 


principal papers in New York were the Courier and 
Enquirer and the Journal of Commerce. There was a 
sharp competition between these two, and besides 
their pony expresses on land, they had a fleet of fast 
sailing schooners, which went far out to sea in all sorts 


| of weather, hoping to intercept the vessels bringing 
news. 


Receiving their despatches when a hundred or more 
miles from land, the schooners would then spread all 
their canvas and race home, each dding everything in 
its power to beat iis competitors. The moment the 
dock was reached the messengers would spring ashore 
and drive with all speed to their respective offices, 
where editors and compositors were all ready to rush 


| the news through the press. 


Sometimes the Courier and Enquirer was ahead, 


| 8ometimes the Journal of Commerce. On several oc- 


casions, however, when the editors of the former paper 
were jubilant in the belief that they had beaten their 
competitor, their schooners having fallen in with ves- 
sels which the others had missed, the Journal of Com- 
merce appeared with the same news, though its schoon- 
ers had not yet come into port. 

How had it obtained the news if not through some 
dishonest servant of the Courier and Enquirer? The 
disappointed editors made up their minds that the 


| filching had been done by the Journal of Commerce 


itself, and they devised a way to test their suspicion. 
Accordingly they printed a few copies of their paper 
one morning, filling it with some entirely fictitious 
news, which was alleged to have arrived by the ship 
Ajar, which a schooner had intercepted late on the pre- 
vious night, and one of these was put where the em- 
ployés of the Journal would be sure to see it; the 
other spurious copies were destroyed, while the regular 
edition of the paper was printed without, of course, 


| any reference to the Ajax, which in reality was still at 


sea. 

The Journal fell into the trap. It appeared with all 
the fictitious news, making itself ridiculous and un- 
trustworthy in the eyes of the public, and exciting the 
well-deserved jeers of its rivals. 

When the New York Herald was started, in 1835, 
James Gordon Bennett, with characteristic determina- 


| tion, went further than his predecessors had done. 
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Like them, he employed fast schooners to go 
out to sea to meet the incoming ships. But after 
1844, when the Long Island Railroad had been 
built, he ordered the schooners to land at Mon- 
tauk Point, whence the news which they brought 
was carried by special locomotives to the city. 
Sometimes it was more advantageous to land 


COMPANION. 





steamers off Cape Race. Previous to the establish- 
ment of the telegraph, special expresses by boat, 
rail and pony were organized between Halifax 
and New York; and for the sake of being ahead 
with the news of one steamer, the great papers 
would spend thousands of dollars. 

A few of the men who took part in these enter- 





NEWS SCHOONER BOARDING A SHIP. 


elsewhere than at Montauk, and then the report- 
ers had to walk, regardless of the weather and the 
hour, to the nearest point from which their des- 
patches could be forwarded. 

Sometimes, when there was a calm, or the winds 
were adverse, and a vessel from the South had been 
met, these couriers of the sea were put ashore at 
Barnegat and had to make their way over the 
dreary sand-hills of New Jersey, plodding along 
in the sound of the wintry surf, with only the 
twinkling of the light-houses and the light-ships 
to remind them that they were not alone in the 
world. 

Sometimes they were landed ir wind and rain 


at midnight, at Fire Island, and hiring or borrow- | 


ing a horse, dashed through the sleeping villages 
to the city. It was an exciting occupation, the 
gathering of the news brought by ship from for- 
eign ports, and those who engaged in it were men 
of pluck and strategy. 

On April 23, 1838, the first voyage made from 
Europe to New York by steam was completed 
by the Sirius, and in less than ten years the 
old Liverpool packet ships were superseded by a 
line of steamers from that port to Boston, the 
speed of which was so great that nothing could 
be gained in employing the news schooners to in- 
tercept them. 

It became the custom, however, to gather the 
news brought by vessels from other countries at 
Sandy Hook in small boats, and as the ships 
were slow in crossing the bar and proceeding up 
the channel, the reporters in their skiffs still had a 
chance to show their seamanship in beating the 
larver vessels in reaching their wharves. 

The proprietor of the Sun was not content with 
this method, however, and he attempted to make 
use of a flock of carrier pigeons. A coop was 
built on the roof of his office, and when a ship 
arrived at Sandy Hook she was boarded by the 
reporters, who despatched the birds with the essence 
of the news under their wings. But the pigeons 
apparently became dazed by the desolate waste of 
sea and sand-hills, and so often miscarried that 
they were discarded. 

Not daunted by this failure, the Sun made an- 
other experiment to beat its contemporaries, which 
was more successful. It chartered a swift steam- 
boat which, when an ocean steamer became due, 
was sent out with a gang of compositors on board, 
and as soon as the news was received it was set in 
type, so that when it reached the city it was all 
ready for the press. 

This enterprise was so costly that though it ena- 
bled the Sun to issue the news several hours in 
advance of its contemporaries, the latter were dis- 
inclined to emulate it, but eventually they com- 
bined with the Sun, sharing the expenses and the 
benefits, and the combination led, in 1848, to the 
formation of the Associated Press, that powerful 
news-gathering organization whose agents are in 
every land. 

The Sun was then in charge of Moses Y. Beach, 
a man of remarkable resources and bold methods, 
aud as the steamers only arrived about once a 
month, he conceived the idea of sending a schoon- 
er to Europe expressly for the news. He accord- 
ingly despatched the pilot-boat W. J. Romer, 
which encountered terrific weather in going to the 
eastward, and was so slow in coming back that 
other vessels passed her and brought news of her, 
which was tauntingly sent by the Herald to the 
Sun, with the compliments of Mr. Bennett. 

In 1840, the Cunard Line was established be- 


| prises are alive, and one of them still rows among 


the ships as they arrive in New York harbor, but | 
the few items he gathers only remind him of the | 


departed glory of his occupation. 


WitiiaM H. RIpEING. 
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BETTER. 


It is better to hope than despair, 
It is better to trust than to doubt: 

And the soul that looks upward in prayer 
Has a light that can never go out. 





+ 
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LINGERING SUPERSTITIONS. 


A strange instance of cruelty prompted by su- 
perstition recently occurred at Clonmel, in Ire- 
|land. Two ignorant peasant girls took a poor 
deformed little child of three years of age, and 
subjected it to agonies which endangered and were 
perhaps fatal to its life. Among other barbarous 
tortures, they put it on a hot shovel, and so burned 


“Fata Morgana,” who draws youths beneath the 
waves of the Straits of Messina, and leaves them | 
there to drown. 

‘here is a certain walnut tree near Benevento, | 
in Italy, around which the witches are said to 
gather on certain nights; and many a peasant of 
the campagna believes that the witches assemble 
on midsummer night amid the ruins of the Roman | 
Forum, where they turn themselves into huge | 
black cats. 

As one goes East, the superstitions of the igno- 
rant thicken and multiply. India is full of super- 
natural traditions and fantasies; and many are 
the tortures and cruelties visited upon the poor 
creatures who are charged with witchcraft or de- 
monism. | 

It is, however, a certain and comforting fact 
that the further education spreads, the further it 
drives back and roots out these foolish fears and 
fancies, which are bred of ignorance. It is not 
many centuries since superstition was universal 
the world over. It now only lingers where the 
light of knowledge has not yet been able to pene- | 
trate. 


—+o-—__—__ 
For the Companion. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Oh, four-and-twenty carats fine 
The gold of that friend’s love, 
Who, when his presence lacketh mine, 
Doth still, as in it, move. 
No smile, or look, or wily word, 
So jarring with my heart, 
That, if by chance, [ saw or heard, 
A pang would bid me start. 
CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 
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HOW PRESIDENTS ARE ELECTED. 


In this year of the presidential election, it may 
be well to describe the process by which the peo- 
ple of this country make choice of their chief mag- 
istrate. As is well-known, although party Conven- 
tions designate the candidates, the people do not 
vote for them directly. 

Each State is entitled to a number of “Electors” 
equal to that of its Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. These electors are chosen by the 
people upon a general ticket in each State, so that 
all the Electors from one State will be Republi- 
cans, and all those from another State Democrats. 
The choice of Electors is made in every State on 
the Tuesday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember,—this year the 4th of the month. 

The Electors then meet on the first Wednesday 
of December,—this year the 3d,—and vote fora 
President and Vice-president. Their votes are 
transmitted to Washington, where they are counted 
in the presence of both houses of Congress. If no 
person has a majority of all the votes for presi- 
dent, the election devolves upon the House of 
Representatives. 

In that case each State has one vote, and a ma- 
jority of all the States voting is required to effect a 





it dreadfully. 

| The excuse given by these women was that the 
child was what is known in the rural districts of 
Ireland as a “fairy changeling.” It is still be- 


| lieved by large numbers of the Irish peasantry, | 


| that certain supernatural] beings which they call 
“elves” exist, and sometimes visit the abodes of 
mortals. 

These elves are said to be but three or four 
|inches in height; they may make themselves 
transparent or invisible at will; they are reported 
to dwell in beautiful underground grottoes; and 
| are supposed to play many mischievous pranks 
| with human beings. 

One of the customs attributed to the elves is 
| that of coming down the chimney, or even through 
la key-hole, taking children away, and replacing 
them with witch-like babes, which are therefore 
called “changelings ;” and it was because the two 
peasant women thought their crippled little victim 
to be a fairy changeling that they tortured it. 
Their purpose was to drive the witch-spirit out of it. 

The rural parts of Europe, as well as of Asia, 
fairly teem with still lingering superstitions, not a 
whit less gross and absurd than that which has 
been spoken of. In many Irish districts, implicit 
belief is still given to the existence of a “‘banshee,” 
or female spirit of the household. 

Another supernatural being in Ireland is “‘Cheri- 
canne,” who reveals himself to mortals as a wrin- 
kled old man, and leads those whom he favors to 
| find hidden treasures. A less beneficent spirit is 
that of ‘‘Phooka,”’ a fierce demon who hurries his 
| victims to destruction across bogs and over 

yawning precipices. Phooka takes many shapes, 
| according to the superstition; but most often 
| appears as an eagle, or a black horse. 

In Scotland the belief in “Kelpy” and “Brownie” 
| yet lingers in remote Highland fastnesses; and 
| there are certain secluded districts in England, 
sunk in ignorance, where peasants may be found 

who are convinced that misfortune- working 

| witches still live and work their malignant spells 
It is less than twenty years ago that a poor old 
Frenchman was outrageously maltreated in an 
English village because he was suspected of witch- 
| craft. To this day many a Devonshire hind be- 
lieves in the influence of the “evil eye,” and will 
religiously shun a person whom he thinks pos- 
sesses this ocular deformity. 

Perhaps of all countries, Italy is the most rife 

with superstition in all its strange and imaginative 





| varieties. Italians believe in the “evil eye.” They | formity ; but in some cases acts have been passed | 
tween Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, and then | have a ‘false spirit,” which is given to practical | which would now be regarded as atrocionsly un- | 
for some time it was the custom to intercept the ' jokes upon mortals; and a darker hobgoblin, the | fair. 


choice. The vote of a State is given as a majority 
of the representatives of that State direct. If the 
delegation is equally divided, the vote is cast 
blank. Thomas Jefferson, at his first election, and 
John Quincy Adams, were elected by the House 
of Representatives. 

As there is now only a very small chance that 
the Electors to be chosen in November will fail to 
| make a choice, it is not necessary to go further 
|into that alternative method of election. But it 
may be interesting to give some facts about early 
elections, when the system of choosing Electors 
was different from what it is now. 

The Constitution says that the Electors shall 
be appointed by each State, “in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct.” The first 
election was ordered, by the Congress of the Con- 
federation, in a resolution adopted on the 13th of 
September, 1788, to take place on the first Wednes- 
day of January, 1789. @There were then no rail- 
roads or steamboats, and there was barely time in 
the three and a half months intervening, for the 
Legislatures to be assembled. 

It would have been wholly impossible for the 
Legislature to have passed laws giving the people 
the right to choose Electors, and to make the need- 
ed preparations for the election, before the time 
appointed for it to take place. Accordingly ad/ 
the Electors, without exception, who voted for 
Washington in 1789 were appointed by State Leg- 
islatures. 

The system of popular elections made slow 
progress. A few States adopted it early, but the 
most of them continued to make the choice through 
the medium of their Legislatures. As late as 1820 
nearly one-half of the States clung to that sys- 
tem. The voters of New York did not choose 
Electors directly until 1824. 

But even those States which allowed the people 
to vote for the Electors had not a uniform sys- 
tem. In 1820 Maryland and one or two other States 
chose Electors by single districts. Maryland had 
nine districts for the choice of Congressmen and 
eleven districts for Electors. Each voter gave a 
ballot for one elector only. 

At the same time Massachusetts, with some 
other States, also chose Electors by districts, but 
these districts were the same as those for the 
choice of Representatives ; so that each voter cast 
a ballot for one district Elector and for two “at 
large.” In still other-States the choice of all the 
Electors was by general ticket. 

The tendency has been pretty steadily to uni- 





In the early part of the century the New 


Jersey Legislature passed a law permitting the 
people to choose Electors. Just before a certain 
election was to be held, the Legislature, which was 
controlled by one party, foreseeing that under the 
new system the opposite party would be success- 
ful, repealed the law only a few days before the 
election was to take place, and chose the Electors 
itself. 

At the election of 1860 all the States except 
South Carolina chose Electors by popular vote. 
After the war the Florida Legislature chose Elec- 
tors fora time. In 1876 the Legislature of Colo- 
rado chose the first Electors for that new State. 
At present every State has the system of a popu- 
lar vote and general ticket. But the Legislature 
of any State may adopt a different system at any 
time at its pleasure. 
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“ENGAGED.” 


The train stopped for a moment at the little station 
of acollege town. The platform was crowded witha 
few students, and a great many young women un- 
guarded by any matron, but proclaiming by their 
shrill voices, their tossing chins, and every inch of 
their pretty persons, from fluttering feather to high- 
heeled slipper, that they felt amply able to take care 
of themselves. 

A group of these girls entered the car, and crowded 
into seats. They were dressed as if for an evening 
party, in silks and laces, with glittering chains and 
jewels on their arms and throats. As the train moved 
from the station, they threw kisses, and filled the air 
with ecstatic cries to their friends on the platform, and 
before half an hour had passed the passengers were 
in full possession of many of their private affairs. 
“That was Mr. Banks with the side whiskers, Em. 
He’s a soph. Only been in town two weeks, and 
knows everybody. He’s engaged to Fanny Smith.” 
“Why, I thought she was ‘spoons’ on Billy Doon?” 
“So she was, but he cooled off, and she broke the 
engagement.” 

‘How often is a young lady in your set engaged, 
usually, before she marries?” asked a quiet, plain- 
looking girl. 

“Well, if she’s a belle, quite a number of times. 
My rule is, don’t flirt, but engage yourself. You see, 
while it lasts you’re sure of an escort, flowers, ice- 
cream and a pretty ring, and you can break it when 
you like! Sophy Doon broke off her’s, although the 
wedding day had been set. She has a level! head. The 
fellow said he should take a flat for her in Brooklyn, 
and he actually said, he should expect her to get along 
with one girl!” 

These were not the daughters of the lower class of 
men, as their vulgarity might indicate. They were the 
children of professors, judges, even clergymen; men 
of refinement and modest feeling. But, according to 
American custom, their parents had “let the young peo- 
ple alone,” and the young people, feeling themselves 
rulers in their little college town, formed a clique, and 
erected their own standard of thought and action. If 
they had lived in New York or Philadelphia, they 
would probably have dressed and talked more quietiy, 
but their ideas, no doubt, would have been the same. 
“To be engaged”? would have been the height of their 
ambition ; to live an old maid, a fate worse than death. 

A silly American girl thus left to herself marries 
too often to gratify some passing whim. If her whole 
life was as paltry and shallow as her girlhood, she 
would really suffer little. But she almost inevitably 
loves her children passionately, and if the man whom 
she has married, brings them to poverty or disgrace, 
she has no power through love to restrain him, and no 
resource in love to make life endurable. 

On the other hand, what man worth marrying 
wishes to take to his heart and home a girl whose 
smiles and love have been the successive property of 
“quite a number” of betrothed lovers? 
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ANECDOTE OF GARFIELD. 

When General Garfield was on his way to Washing- 
ton to be inaugurated as President of the United States, 
John B—-, a well-known public man from Ashtabula, 
boarded the train. He had been one of Garfield’s 
pupils when the latter taught in a little log school- 
house in the backwoods. As the teacher boarded with 
Mr. B——’s mother, they had been more intimate than 
is usual with master and scholar. 

Many significant stories were told when they met 
which illustrated the hard struggles of the future 
President in his youth. One was, that on some occa- 
sion he was invited to acountry party, but on the very 
day it was to take place he split at the knee one leg of 
his troasers. He had but one pair of very coarse 
jeans, and no money to buy another. Garfield had set 
his heart on going to the merry-making, and was bit- 
terly.disappointed. . 

*You go to bed,”’ said his hostess, “and let me see 
what I can do.” 

The teacher obeyed, and in an hour received his 
trousers so neatly darned that it was impossible to find 
where they had been broken. He thanked her so 
earnestly that the good woman cried out,— 

“Never mind, Mr. Garfield! When you’re a great 
man in the Ohio Legislature, nobody’ll ask how many 
pairs of trousers you had when you taught up here in 
the Reserve!” 

This little incident recalls a story told of our other 
martyred President. In 1830 a travelling peddler came 
one evening to a cabin in Illinois and asked the farm- 
er’s wife if he could stay at the house all night. 

**We can feed your beast,’”’ was the answer, “‘but we 
cannot lodge you, unless you are willing to sleep with 
the hired man.”’ 

“Let’s have a look at him first,” said the peddler. 

The woman pointed to the side of the house, where 
a lank, six-foot man, in ragged but clean clothes, was 
stretched on the grass reading a book. ‘‘He’ll do,” 
said the stranger. 

The “hired man” was Abraham Lincoln. 

When this poor teacher and farm-hand died, the 
whole civilized world acknowledged their intellectual 





force and the noble service they had rendered man- 
kind. We all know that in no country but this could 
such men have reached a height sufliciently lofty to 
, command the notice of the world. But it is a fact not 
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so often recognized, that the leading men in this coun- 
try and the most influential of her rulers, have been 
like Gartield and Lincoln, “country boys.” 

Original force is sometimes diminished by the fric- 
tion of city life, which in other respects is an advan- 
tage to the growing mind. 
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TWO ACTS. 

“Who will volunteer?” 

“I!” shouted a dozen vorces, and twelve men stepped 
out of the ranks. 

They were quickly ordered to a dangerous duty, and 
as they moved off, they silently waved their hands to 
their companions standing in the ranks. 

The duty was to remove the gunpowder stored near 
the hospital building to a place of safety. This was 
on the Tennessee, in the summer of ’63. The Confed- 
erates were shelling the camp, and the buildings in 
which a large amount of powder had been stored were 
already on fire. 

Under the direction of a sergeant, we went to work, 
for we knew that an explosion so near the hospital 
meant certain death to the poor fellows there. 

We had removed all the kegs but one. The fire had 
burned our faces and singed our clothes, and we all 
shrank back except our sergeant. He rushed in, envel- 
oped in a sheet of flame, and scorched, blinded, blis- 
tered, brought out the smoking keg and rolled it to a 
place of safety. 

And then what a cheer went up! We were proud 
of him, and prouder still the next day when he re- 
ceived an oflficer’s commission. 

Two days after, the call came again. ‘Who will 
volunteer?” Not a man in the company responded. 
It was a different case. 

“Bounty Tom” had been arrested in the act of de- 
serting. While confined in the guard-house awaiting 
his trial, he had been taken ill with smallpox, and was 
now in a lonely cabin, a mile from camp. 

Who would volunteer to go and watch by the sick 
“bounty-jumper”? 

The nurses had all left him. 
busy. 
ruflian. ‘Better let him die! 

“I will go,” 





The surgeons were all 
‘Tom as a deserter 
!” they said. 

said a quiet voice. And a man who had 
been sneered at during an engagement as a coward 
went to the of that loathsome ruffian and 
nursed him until he died. Then he came back and 
‘quietly took his place among us, as calmly as if he had 
been home on a furlough. 


Every one despised anda 


bedside 


Brave Sergeant Wittlesly’s name was mentioned 
with honor in the despatches. Simple Jack Holley 
passed unnoticed. His act was soun forgotten, and 
there is hardly aman in Company who remembers 
his name to-day. But which was the braver man? 
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THE CAPTAIN’S 

‘The newspaper correspondent who simply looks on 
will describe the battle more graphically than the gen- 
eral who wins the victory. The General’s part is to do, 
the correspondent’s to report. A lady, an ardent ad- 
mirer of Gen. Taylor, once asked him to describe the 
battle of Buena Vista. 

“Well,” said the modest soldier, blushing up to his 
eyes, “I'll try to tell you just how it was. ‘The Mexi- 
cans brought up their forces on one side, and we brought 
up ours on the other. And when we got near enough, 
we fit and fit till we beat’em. Now you know just 
how it was.” 

An incident quite as amusing as the General’s descrip- 
tion of the battle that made him President, occurred a 
short time ago, at a small evening party, where a re- 
tired sea-captain, who had passed through many thrill- 
ing adventures, was one of the guests. In the course 
of the evening a group, gathering around the captain, 
asked him to tell some of his sea-experiences. 

“Oh, I haven’t anything particular to tell about,” he 
replied. 

“But, captain,” said a friend, trying to draw him out, 
“were you not in that great September gale? Tell us 
about your shipwreck then.” 

“Oh yes,” answered the captain. “TI had almost for- 
gotten that. I’ll tell you all about it.” 





S DESCRIPTION. 


ing tale. 

“Yes 
putty stiff breeze, a putty stiff breeze, that wuz,” and 
he paused. 


determined to start the modest old salt. 
We wuz off Cape Horn. 


harder’’—and again he paused. 
“Well, captain, what then?” 
“As L wuz sayin’, we wuz off Cape Horn. 


was blowin’ hard from the north—north? 


The group straightened up in expectation of a thrill- 


,” said the old man, “that wuz a hard blow, a 


“Where were you at that time?” asked the friend, 


“Oh yes, I wuz tellin’ you about that gale, wuzn’t 1? 
The wind—well it blew putty 
hard, putty hard, I don’t know as I ever saw it blow 


The wind 
Let’s see, 


2. It must possess every facility for the removal of 
its impurities as fast as they are produced. 

3. It must be free from damp. 

4. It must be well filled with daylight, from all 
points that can be charged with light from the sun 
without glare. 

5. It must be charged with pure air in steady, chang- 
ing current. 

6. It must be maintained at an even temperature, 
and must be free from draughts. 

7. It must be charged with an efficient supply of 
pure water. 

In such a house, according to Dr. Richardson, dis- 
ease will never be generated, so long as the house is 
kept up to its proper standard. If disease should be 
introduced therein, it will remain for the briefest pe- 
riod, and after disease has left it, the construction of 
the house will admit of its instant and complete puri- 
fication. 

“Take care of the houses,” says the sanitarian; 
“the cities will take care of themselves.” 





> 
WITTY. 

Dr. -Holmes does not save his bright thoughts for 
print and the public, but is often as witty while chat- 
ling with one or two friends as was ever the Autocrat 
or Professor of the Breakfast-Table. A young physi- 
cian once asked him for a suitable motto. ‘Small fe- 
vers gratefully received,” was the witty response. 
He was complaining in a comical way to a lady of the 
minute portion of honey that was given to him at a 
hotel at tea. “A mere trifle, the work of a very young 
bee in an idle half hour.” “Did they give you no 
comb, doctor?” she laughingly inquired. ‘‘Possibly 
one tooth, madam!”’ 





Several of the now famous writers and lecturers of 
Boston were speaking of their lecture experiences, 
when the subject of pay was brought up. Each man 

of the company was certain that he had received the 
smallest sum. But Dr. Holmes made a climax by say- 
ing, “Listen, gentlemen. I had engaged to give a lec- 
ture for five dollars. After it was over, a grave-look- 
ing deacon came to me and said, ‘Mr. Holmes, we 
agreed to give you five dollars, but your talk wasn’t 
just w hat we expected, and | guess that tew fifty will | 
dew.’ 

Dr. Holmes uses a gold pen that he has written with | 
through his entire professional career It has been re- 
juvenated a little, but it is the same pen that wrote 
“The Height of the Ridiculous” and ‘The One-Hoss 
Shay.” 

o> 
MEASURING THE HEIGHT OF A TREE 

There is a very simple way of measuring the height 
of a tree which can be practised by any one on a sunny 
day or in bright moonlight. All the apparatus that is 
necessary is a straight stick, of any length. Draw a 
circle with a radius (half the diameter) of a little less 
than the length of the stick. This will be done by 
holding one end of the stick, say two inches from its 
end, and moving the other end around, making the cir- 
cle with a knife ora chip. Then place the stick in the 
ground exactly in the centre of the circle, perfectly up- 
right, and press it down until the height of the stick 
is exactly the same as the radius of the circle. 


When the end of the shadow of the stick exactly 
touches the circle, then also the shadow of the tree will 
be exactly. in length the same measurement as ite 
height. Of course, in such a case, the sun will be at 
an exact angle of 45°. 

Measurements of this character can be best effected in 
the summer, when the sun is powerful, and has reached 
to a good height in the heavens, and when the trees are 
clothed with living green, so as to cast a dense shadow. 

To many to whom this idea may not have occurred, 
it might be made annually a matter of interest thus on 
warm summer days to take the height of prominent 
trees, and so to compare growth from year to year. 


oer 
BOYS AGAIN. 
It is related of the late Judge Black that in 1857, 
just after he was appointed Attorney-General of the 
United States, he was staying at the Astor House in 
New York. Scores of leading politicians called upon 
him. One day, a small, gray-haired man arrived at 
the hotel, and registered himself as Judge J. Williams, 
Iowa. On seeing the name of Judge Black on the 
book, he took a card and wrote,— 

“The Supreme Judge of Iowa presents his compli- 
ments to the Attorney-General of the United States.” 


He sent this up to Judge Black’s room, together with 
a half-sheet of paper on which he had written,— 
“O Jerry, dear Jerry, U've found you at last, 
And memory, burdened with scenes of the past, 
Returns to old Somerset's mountains of snow, 
When you was but Jerry and I was but Joe.” 


In less than three minutes the great, dignified Judge 
Black was coming down the stairs, two steps at a time, 
with the little bell-boy in close pursuit. 

‘Two old school-mates and law-students were togeth- 
er after a separation of some thirty years. ‘T'wo old 
men embraced each other, and neither was able to ut- 
ter a word. Both have passed away, and no better 
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A SANITARY HOUSE. 
Xenophon, his 


of domestic sanitation. pupil and 


-east—no, nor’east by east—I don’t remem- 
But it must 
have been putty nigh nor’—nor’-east by north—though 
it might have been a pint or two further east. Lruther 


At this point the old man’s audience turned away to 
They never knew about that 


Socrates seems to have had an inkling of the science 


friend, invents a dialogue in which he makes his mas- 
ter declare that the arrangement of a house is a science 
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HOMAGE DUTIES. 

Our ancestors thought that even the most me.vial 
service, when rendered to a king or queen, was honor- 
able. In the old times gentlewomen were ambitious to 
pay such “homage duties” as those indicated by the 
following extract from Harper’s Bazar : 


At the coronation banquet of Anne Boleyn every ap- 
pliance of elegance then known was brought into requi- 
sition. Under the table, as custom demanded, crouched 
two gentlewomen—whether as crumb-catchers or to be 
footstools to Her Majesty, is not mentioned. 

But something droller still is related—that two count- 
esses, one at the queen’s right and one at her left, stood 
“through the wearisome service ready at any moment 
to hold before the face of Her Highness a fine cloth 
whe never she listed to spit, or otherwise at her pleas- 
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which means the increase and development of the | Ue-” These were termed “homage duties. 
household. ene 

The hint then dropped was neglected until men, LATE. 


taught by the fatal ravages of domestic diseases, began 
to ask if their construction of protections from expos- 
ure was not so faulty as to construct conditions of dis- 
ease. 

The inquiry gave impulse and form to that modern 
science known as domestic sanitation. It aims to pre- 
vent disease from breeding in the home. 

The principles of domestic sanitation, according to | 
Dr. Richardson, an English authority, require that 2) begun, and Mr. Witherell, 
house should be so built as to conform to the follow-| addressing Mr. Bryant, said, “Neighbor Bryant, 
ing rules: 

1. It must present no facilities for holding dust or 
the poisonous particles of disease; if it retains one, it 
is likely to retain the other. 
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It is a singular fact that those living within a stone’s 
throw of a meeting-house are often less punctual in 
their attendance upon its services than those residing 
This eccentricity of human na- 
*asis shown by the 
following anecdote of the Rev. William Witherell, of 
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| five miles to the bouse of God in good season.” 
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For the Companion. 


TWILIGHT. 


Close not for awhile the shutters; 
Speed not thus departing day; 

It will breathe its choicest blessings, 
As it glides from time away. 


These are hours I prize the highest, 
Moments of the soul's release 

From its constant round of duty, 
To that blissful haven, PEACE. 


As the gath'ring darkness deepens, 
Twilight, ling’ring in the west, 
Bringeth with its benedictions, 
To the heavy-laden, rest. 


E’er the vision shall elude us, 
Softer speak the whispered word; 
All the fountains of our being 
In this hallowed hour are stirred. 


While the fire-lights flame and flicker, 
Memory, busy, now recalls 

Gentle forms that round us lingered, 
Like the shadows on the walls. 





As upon the dusty highway, 
Now and then, some cool retreat 
For a moment lures us thither, 
There to rest our weary feet;— 
So the twilight, ‘mid the bustle 
Of our busy life imparts 
Strength for new and brave endeavor, 
To our weak and fainting hearts. 
Wait not, then, but close the shutters; 
Juty beckons to us still; 
But the hour hath brought us courage 
For our task, through good and Hil, 
HENKY 8S. WASHBURN. 


+e 
For the Companion. 


HIS FATHER’S FLOWER. 


The readers of the Companion are doubtless 
familiar with the beautiful story of Picciola, the 
little plant which, growing up between the massive 
stones that walled in a prison, restored to a poor 
captive his long-lost faith in his God. 

We have lately heard the history of another 
flower whose errand into the world was as strange 
and pathetic. 

The prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary in 
Pennsylvania were formerly subjected to solitary 
confinement. The warden at that time was a man 
who took a keen personal interest in his prisoners, 
and tried to be a helpful friend to them, as well as 
an inexora)le gaoler. 

One man, Benedict, sentenced for five years for 
forgery, was inaccessible to any friendly approach. 
He was evidently a man of some education, al- 
though belonging to the working-class; but he 
was possessed with a dumb, bitter rage against 
God and all his fellow-men. 

In the third year of his imprisonment, he was 
attacked by a slow, incurable disease, and lay 
day after day upon his pallet without speaking, a 
prey to his own wretched and foul thoughts. The 
only answer he made to the pleadings of the war- 
den or chaplain was to glare at them sa.agely. 

One day, a fellow-prisoner, who was discharged, 
sent to “Ben” a broken pitcher in which was grow- 
ing a little plant. The warden himself carried it 
to him. 

“One of the men heard you were sick, and sent 
you this. He raised it from the seed in his cell.” 

Benedict grunted, and did not open his eyes. 
The warden set it down beside him. The perfume 
of the flower soon filled the cell. 

Benedict started up eagerly. “Where is the 
mignonette? Oh! there ?” 

He lay down, ashamed of his emotions, but his 
eyes were fixed on the little flower, and the color 
receded from his face, leaving it very pale. Pres- 
ently he put out his hand and touched it gently. 

“My father,” he said, as though the words were 
wrung from him, “always had the garden full of 
this weed—at home.” 

The warden wisely went out and left the man 
alone. He knew that the flower and the memo- 
ries it wakened were stronger than any words 
which he could speak. 

It was a month before Benedict died. A stran- 
ger would have thought him savage and sullen to 
the last, but the warden saw that while the per- 
fume of this flower was near him, he could not 
forget his innocent childhood, or the father, whom 
it appeared he had loved better than anybody in 
the world. 

“The old man,” he said, gruffly, one day, “who 
made the mistake of bringing me into the world, 
was a Baptist. If one of his kind of preachers 
was here, perhaps I'd listen to him.” 

An old Baptist minister was brought, and he did 
listen, though still silent. As he drew near the 
end, there was a change in the whole man. His 
voice softened ; he spoke gently; at times his eyes 
were full of a terrible wordless sadness. He kept 
the little brown plant near to him, watered and 
tended it constantly. 

“It sort of makes me a boy again,” he said, one 
day, with a smile; the first the warden had ever 
seen on his face. 

The day he died he kept his hand jealously on 
the pot. “Father liked to have it round—at home,” 
he muttered, as if in apology. 

“Do you believe in the Christian faith, my 
friend ?” asked the clergyman, seeing that the end 
was near. 

“I believe in my father’s God. He knows me. 
He'll torgive me.” ° 





He did not speak again, but fell into a stupor. 
An hour later, he shivered once or twice, then all 
was still; the little pot of mignonette fell broken 
to the floor. It had done its work. 


——_—4~@p——_ 
A SENSIBLE ADVOCATE, 


The most eloquent advocate is not always the most 
successful jury-lawyer. ‘The late Jeremiah Mason, of 
Boston, was not an orator, yet few lawyers could cope 
with him in a struggle before the twelve men of the 
jury-box. He never declaimed; his mind was too log- 
ical for that, and he cared little for rhetoric. But he 
talked to the jury as if he and they were engaged in a 
friendly arbitration, in which both were anxious to get 
the facts of the case. James Scarlett was the inferior 
of Henry Brougham in the art of oratory. Yet he 
won five verdicts to Brougham’s ove. A countryman, 
who had served as a juryman in several cases in 
which the two great lawyers were opposing counsel, on 
being asked what he thought of them, said,— 

“That Lord Brougham be a wonderful man. He can 
talk, he can; but I don’t think nowt of Lawyer Scar- 
lett.” 

“Indeed!” rejoined the questioner. ‘You surprise 
me. Why, you have been giving him al! the verdicts.” 

“Oh, there’s nowt in that,” replied the simple-mind- 
ed countryman. ‘He be lucky, you see; he be always 
on the right side !”” 





Scarlett won such compliments and verdicts, too, 
which were better than pastes, We his habit of convers- 
ing with the jury. Instead of addressing them collect- 
ively, as most lawyers do, he would select one or two, 
usually one, and reason with him on the subject, until 
the man apparently was convinced. The one whom 
he selected was not always the foreman, but the juror 
who seemed the most intelligent, and therefore most 
likely to have influence with his colleagues. 

Sometimes he would change his tactics, and select 
the juryman who seemed the most stupid. Once, 
when he bad made an unusually long address to the 
jury, another lawyer, who had been impatiently wait- 
ing to get the ear of the court, joked him on his prolix 
speech. 

PeDid you see that fellow in the fusttan jacket?” 
asked Scarlett. ‘‘Well, I saw that his head could hold 
but one idea at atime, and I was determined to get 
my idea into it, and I did.” 

The following anecdotes illustrate the good sense 
with which this great advocate conducted his cases : 

In a breach of promise case, Scarlett was counsel for 
the defendant, who was ous to have been cajoled 
into the engagement by the plaintiff's mother. The 
mother was a witness, and completely bafiied Scarlett 
in his cross-examination of her. 

To an ordinary advocate this failure Would have been 
fatal to his client. But Scarlett turned it into a suc- 
cess. 

“You saw, gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “that I 
was but a child in her hands. What must my client 
have been ?” 

In an action for nuisance, the plaintiff's chief witness 
wasa lady. She lived near the alleged nuisance and 
swore strongly in favor of the plaintiff. Scarlett be- 
gan his cross-examination by inquiring about her do- 
mestic relations, her children and their illnesses. 

So sympathetically did he put his questions, that the 
lady became confidential oad freely talked about her 
family affairs. The judge, thinking these matters ir- 
relevant, interfered; but Scarlett begged to be allowed 
to proceed. On the conclusion of the cross-examina. 
tion, he said,— 

“My lord, I call no witnesses. This lady has sworn 
that she has brought up numerous and healthy chil- 
dren in the vicinity of the alleged nuisance.” 

The jury, amused as well as convinced, gave a ver- 
dict for Scarlett’s client. 

The kind-hearted Sir Walter Scott, being anxious to 
be of service to a friend, promised that he would write 
a book for his benefit. Before the promise was fulfilled 
the friend died, and his executors insisted that Sir 
Walter should write a book for the benefit of the man’s 
widow and children. 

On Sir Walter’s refusal, the executors sought the ad- 
vice of Scarlett. ‘‘Let us suppose,” said he, “the po- 
sition reversed; if Sir Walter had died, should you 
have required his executors to write a book for the 
benefit of your clients?” 

"Oh no!” they exclaimed, convinced by this com- 
mon-sense way of putting the matter that they had no 
claim on the great novelist. 

The moral of these anecdotes he may read who runs. 
It is this: No learning and no eloquence will be effec- 
tive where good sense is wanting. Having that, a 
man may succeed though he is not an orator. 
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CAUGHT BY A SHARK. 


They that go down into the sea sometimes meet with 
thrilling adventures. A year ago, two divers were 
engaged in recovering portions of the cargo of a vessel 
sunk off the coast of North Carolina. They were on 
their fourth descent when one of them hastily signalled 
to be drawn up. On being hauled into the boat, he 
said that his comrade had been seized by a mon- 
ster shark. Scarcely had he told the atory, when the 
comrade rose to the surface. He was picked up in- 
sensible, with several holes in the metallic part of his 
diving-suit. When he recovered his consciousness, he 
told this story : 


We made our fourth descent, and while my compan- 
ion clambered into the vessel, 1 waited on the ground 
till he should attach the cords to draw something 
out. 

I was just about to signal to be drawn up for a mo- 
ment’s rest when I noticed a shadowy body moving at 
some distance above me and towards me. 

I was not thinking of danger, and my first thought 
was that it was the shadow of a passing boat. 

By this time the shadow had come nearer and taken 
shape. It scarcely needed a glance to show me that it 
was a man-eater and of the largest size. 

Had I signalled to be drawn up then, it would have 
been certain death. All I could do was to remain atill 
until it left. It lay off about twenty feet, just outside 
the rigging of the ship, ite body motionless, ite fins 
barely stirring the water about its gills. 

Involuntarily I shrunk closer to the side of the ves- 
sel, but my first movement betrayed my presence. I 
saw the shining eyes fixed upon me, its tail quivered as 
it darted at me. 

I shrank closer to the side of the ship, I saw it turn 
on one side, its mouth open, and heard the teeth snap 
as it darted by me. 

It had missed me, but only for a moment; the swee 
of its mighty tail had thrown me forward. I saw i" 
turn, balance itself, and its tail quivered as it darted at 
me again. There was no escape. 

It turned on its back as it swooped down on me like 
a hawk on a sparrow. The cadaverous jaws opened, 
and the long, shining teeth grated as they closed on my 
metal harness. 

Ithad me. I could feel its teeth grinding upon my 
co) ‘aad breastplate. 

aving seized me, it went tearing through the water; 
I could feel it bound forward at each stroke of its tail. 
Had it not been for my copper helmet, my head would 
have been torn off by the rush through the water. 

I was perfectly ious, but how I felt no 
terror at all, only a feeling of numbness. I wondered 
how long it would be before those teeth would crunch 
through, and whether they would strike just into my 
back or my breast. 

Then I thought of my wife and the baby, and won- 


_ 











dered who would take care of them, or if she would 
ever know what had become of me. 

All these thoughts passed through my brain in an in- 
stant, but in that time the connecting air-tube had 
been snapped and my head seemed ready to burst with 


pressure. 

‘Then I felt the cold water begin to pour in and heard 
the bubble, bubble, bubble, as the air escaped into the 
creature’s mouth. 

I began to hear great guns and to see fireworks and 
rainbows and sunshine and all kinds of pretty things; 
then I thought I was floating away on a rosy summer 
cloud, dreaming to the sound of sweet music. 

Then all became blank. The shark might have 
eaten me then at his leisure, and I never should have 
been the wiser. 

Imagine my astonishment, then, when I opened my 
eyes on board this boat and saw you fellows around 
me. Yes, sir, 1 thought I was dead and eaten up, sure. 








— 
For the Companion. 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER-SONG, 


“Father, whate'er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies,”"— 

A faint and faltering voice it is, 
And little more than sighs, 

That breaks the stillness of the room, 
Where the dead baby lies,— 

“Accepted at thy throne of grace, 
Let this petition rise. 


“Give me a calm, a thankful heart, 
From every murmur free,”— 

Afresh her tears like t ents Start, 
And rain impetuously ; 

Till, like the bow athwart the gloom, 
Breaks the sweet melody,— 

“The blessings of thy grace impart, 

. And make me live to thee. 


“Let the sweet hope that thou art mine,”— 
Fresh sobs and quiverings blend, 
Low, lingers on her lips the line,— 
“My life and death attend.” 
Then flees the shadow from the tomb, 
New joys her fears transcend; 
“Thy presence through my journey shine, 
And crown that journey’s end.” 
W. C. RICHARDS, 











HOW IT WAS DONE. 


Mr. Drummond, in his work on Western Barbary, 
relates an amusing story illustrating the bigotry of the 
Mohammedans, and the ridiculous difliculties it makes 
in the necessary intercourse of business with the rest 
of the world. The tower clock of the great mosque 
of Jamaa Kibur, in Tangier, was sadly in need of re- 
pair, but there was no Mussulman who knew enough 
to do the work. The authorities wrestled with the 
difficulty a good while, but no way out of it appeared 
but to apply to the only competent man in the city, a 
Genoese clock-and-watch-maker, and a “Christian 
dog.” 


They referred the matter to the Cadi, and he sum- 
moned them to council to talk it over. Long and ear- 
nest were the deliberations. How to get the “cursed 
Nazarene” into their holy temple to fix the clock, with- 
out defiling the place, was the terrible problem. 

One proposed to abandon the clock altogether. An- 
other would lay down boards over which the infidel 
might pass without touching the sacred floor; but this 
was held not to be a sufficient safeguard, and it was 
finally decided to pull up such parts of the pavement 
as the unbeliever happened to step on, and whitewash 
the portions of the wall that he touched. 

The Genoese was now sent for, and informed what 
was wanted of him, and he was expressly charged to 
take off his shoes and stockings on entering the Ja- 
maa. 

“That I won't,” said the stout little clock-maker. 
“T never took them off when I entered the chapel of 
the most ‘Holy Virgin,’—and he crossed himself de- 
youtly,—and I won’t take them off in the house of 
your prophet.” 

The Moslems were now in greater perplexity than 
ever, and angrily cursed the clock-maker and all his 
race. Finally the solemn Ulemas met in conclave to 
decide what todo. Could any compromise be made, 
so that the clock could be mended? No one thought 
of any, till a gray-bearded Nureddin, who had hitherto 
been silent, craved permission to say a word. 

“If,” said the venerable priest, “‘the mosque be out 
of repair, and lime and bricks have to be conveyed 
into the interior for the use of the masons, do not 
asses carry those loads, and do they not enter with 
their shoes on?” 

“You speak truly,” was the general oat. 

“And does the donkey,’ resumed the Nureddin, 
“believe in the one God, or in Mohammed, the Proph- 
et of God?” 

“No, in truth,” all replied. 

“Then,” said the Nureddin, “let the Christian go in 
shod, as a donkey would do, and come out like a don- 


key.” 

Tire old priest’s ingenuity was gratefully applauded, 
and his argument accepted at once. In the character 
of a donkey, therefore, the artisan entered the Moham- 
medan temple, the clock t at all, indeed, 
like a donkey, but as such in the opinion of the faith- 
ful,—and came out again; and the great mosque of 
Tangier has never since needed another visit of the 
“donkey”’ to its clock. 





a 





TAKING THE WIND’S ANGLE. 


The test of practical value in one’s learning is the 
use and help he can get out of it. Some see nothing 
in geometry but a mere puzzle of lines and arbitrary 
rules and theoretical talk; but, apart from the drill to 
the reasoning powers which geometry gives, pupils 
who really /earn it will often find it of excellent ser- 
vice in measurement and calculation. Persons ac- 
quainted with Euclid have many times, in emergencies, 
found cause to thank the old philosopher and mathe- 
matician for the facts and principles he taught them. 
The following is an example: 


A Yorkshire lad started, one evening in February, 
to walk eight miles over Whitby Moor to Salter Gate. 
A storm of wind and snow came on before he had 
travelled two miles, and the darkness and the flying 
flakes blinded him so that he could not see his way 
either to advance or return. 

He stood still a moment to collect himself and con- 
sider what to do. 

Being a very resolute, adventurous youth, he deter- 
mined to keep on. The attempt was dangerous, for 
there was not a house on the road, nor any fences, or 
so much as a tree or signal-post to show where the 
track lay. 

He had not gone far before he found himself off the 
turnpike, and steering wild through the darkness and 
snow. Brought toa stand again, and in a more per- 
plexing position than before, his reflective mind sug- 
gested a use of his humble geometrical acquirements, 
which afforded him essential service. 

He had observed how the wind first struck him, i. e., 
at what angle with the line of road, which, fortunately 
for him, ran with steeple-chase directness straight 
ahead across the moor; and turning so that the wind 
struck his person just as it did when he set out on his 
journey, he thought he could adjust his progress by it, 
and make it blow him some good as well as ill. 

Taking his departure from this incidental starting- 
point, he set forward with as much 6 as the nature 
of the ground and the resistance of the storm would 
permit. 

Proceeding straight on, over hill and dale, through 
heath and bog, making allowance for the angle of 
the wind, and bearing, as he calculated, gradually 


towards the lost highway, at length, to his great satis- 
faction, he came upon a milestone, and knew that he 
had found the turnpike. 

Encouraged by his success, he now advanced, in 
spite of storm and blinding snow and painfully re- 
duced strength, until at last his tact and enterprise 
were rewarded, and, thoroughly exhausted, he arrived 
at Salter Gate, where he obtained shelter and refresh- 
ment. 

This lad’s name was William Scoresby, and students 
of geography read it far up in the Atetie Seas, in 
“Scoresby’s Sound,” on the east of Greenland, for he 
became the most successful whaleman in England’s 
fishery marine, and a skilful navigator, sailing peare* 
the North Pole than any former explorer. 





THE FRESHMAN AT HOME. 


What an event it is in a country town when a young 
man, a native of the town, returns from college for 
the first time, to honor some festal occasion in the vil- 
lage with his presence! With what a mingling of 
anxiety and delight the young ladies await his entrance 
into the room! ‘The glory of his new position inspires 
them with an awe they are too proud to acknowledge. 
They wish to seem to take the matter lightly, and vie 
with each other in making jokes at his expense, al- 
ways, however, with an eye upon the door. 


Luella Perkins, who happens to have been near the 
station in the morning, and saw him alight from the 
train, thinks that he has raised a moustache. She isn’t 
certain, because she had her old dress on and didn’t 
dare go near for fear he’d see her; but she’s preity 
sure. 

This creates a sensation, and a unanimous appeal is 
made to Daisy Miller and Dolly Jones, who happened 
to meet him on his way home. They confirm the state- 
ment. Dolly adds that he had a lovely new valise, and 
carried it by a strap across his shoulder. She then dis- 
putes with Daisy as to whether it was or was not alli- 
gator skin, while the others gather around and listen 
with breathless interest. 

Suddenly some one utters an eager ‘‘S-s-sh!” and 
nudges somebody else. An agitated voice exclaims, 
“There he is!”’ and a moment later an electric whisper 
runs from lip to lip, to the effect that his moustache is 
very becoming, and he looks ‘perfectly elegant” in a 
frock coat! 

Notwithstanding his elevation, he is very affable, 
and soon engages some of his old friends in conversa- 
tion. He smooths the moustache frequently while 
talking, and speaks with a suggestion of a drawl, 
which was not formerly characteristic of him. 

He discourses much of gymnastics and the theatre, 
a little of his Professors, grows eloquent upon the 
merits of his “chum,” and confides to Dolly Jones 
(who confides it to every one else) that he has learned 
lots of new college songs, which will do for picnics in 
the summer; also the thrilling fact that girls in Cam- 
bridge are not as pretty as in Blankton. 

The fit of his clothes, and the expert way in which 
he handles salad-plates, are appreciated quite as highly 
as his profound conversation; and when the party 
breaks up, the pervading sentiment is expressed by 
Dolly Jones when she says, pulling her hood carefully 
over her fluffy hair, that for her part she considers 
Freshmen nice; that they would be perfect if they 
didn’t think they knew so much; and that she hopes 
next time he'll bring his chum with him, instead of 
just describing him in that aggravating manner. 
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ASLEEP IN A DENTIST’S CHAIR, 

Dentists, like other specialists, see one side of hu- 
man nature, and in their case it is a “part of the in- 
side,” as Sam Weller might say. Some odd characters 
find their way into the dental chair, but a dentist says 
that he is willing to testify that as a general thing they 
are not talkative. They have enough to occupy their 
attention without saying much, even if they were at 
liberty to move their tongues. “Occasionally,” says 
the same dentist, “‘we meet with a person who walks 
into the dentist’s chair with indifference. I once had 
a visit from a burly sailor, who lounged into my room 
on a hot July afternoon, with a smile on his jolly face, 
as if he had come to make a social call. 


* *Well, sir,’ said I, ‘what can I do for you to-day?’ 

** ‘Doctor, the caulking has come out of my timbers 
below the water-line, and when I stow the hold full, I 
find she leaks badly.’ 

“*Ah!’ said I, witha smile. ‘Your teeth are troub- 
ling you, are they?’ 

7 Did Isay so? You're mistaken there, mess-mate. 
My teeth never trouble me. But I want you to put in 
some fresh caulking before they take in too much wa- 
ter.’ 

‘He sat down in the chair and opened a cavern of a 
mouth, and I went to work on two larg? cavities in the 
front teeth. Aftera while he asked, in a sleepy voice, 
‘Will it disturb you, cap’n, if I snore? I sometimes 
snore powerful in my sleep.’ 

** ‘Snore all you please,’ said I, wondering what sort 
of an animal I had caught. Well, sir, iv five minutes 
that sailor was sound asleep and snoring like a thun- 
der-storm. I worked away at his teeth, and when I 
had finished I had to shake him roughly to awaken 


m. 

*“‘Hello! Not time for second watch yet? Beg 

our pardon, messmate. What! All through? How 
ton is it since I tumbled in?’ 

“T told him he had been asleep poy | two hours, 
and then out of curiosity I could not help asking him 
if his teeth were never sensitive. 

‘Sensitive!’ said he, looking at me compassion- 
ately. ‘I’ve pulled nails out o’ a two-inch plank with 
those teeth and never felt it!’ 

“I believe he had, but it was the only case I ever 
knew of sleepiness in the chair.” 


$$$ 


QUICK WIT. 

The English is a queer language—queer in ite spell- 
ing and its pronunciation, and in its abundance of 
words which mean totally different things in different 
connections. As the following anecdote illustrates : 


When Walter Scott was at school, a boy in the same 
class was asked by the “‘dominie” what part of speech 
“with” was. 

“A noun, sir,” said the boy. 

“You young blockhead,” said the pedagogue, “‘ what 
example can you give of such a thing?” 

“T can tell you, sir,’ interrupted Scott; “‘you know 
there is a verse in the Bible which says, ‘They bound 
Samson with withs.’”’ 


—_——__~+o+—_____ 


IN THE FRUIT COUNTRY. 

In the Mersilla Valley, New Mexico, apple trees bear 
the second year after planting, peaches the second year 
from the seed, and grapes the third year. A newspa- 
per correspondent writes : 


I have just measured an apple tree, nine years old, 
that measured four feet nine inches in circumference, 
and one four years old that was twenty inches, an apri- 
cot tree that was three feet ten inches, and a peach tree 
that was three feet nine inches, and so far there is no 
enemy to fruit of any kind—no borers, curculio or 
wormse—fruit of all kinds is entirely exempt from dis- 
ease. 
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A CERTAIN poctess is said to Went ge jellies as 
well as good poetry.” It is suggested that she also 





make a new departure—send her jellies to newspaper 
| offices and can her poems, 
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For the Companion. 


ASKING QUESTIONS. 


An old ow! lived in a hollow tree, 

And in her nest were owlets three; 

They were soft and downy, and all of a size, 
And they had such eyes,—such great round eyes! 


The mother dearly loved her brood, 

But her habits were not very good, 

She stayed at home the whole day through, 
And at night went hooting about, ‘T'u whoo! 





Tu whoo!” 


The owlets loved the moonlight well, 
Butif ever a speck of sunshine fell 

By any chance through a leafy chink, 

It dazzled them so and made them blink. 


And if in the twilight, dim and still, 

A voice declared *twould whip-poor-will, 

They fluttered, and wondered what to do, 

And each one faintly squeaked, “Ah whoo? 
Ab whoo?” 


Once in a while to her hollow house, 
Old gray-wing bore a shuddering mouse, 
And the eager owlets over the prize 
Would open their eyes,—their great round eyes. 


They would flap their wings at the tempting 
sight, 
Yet after all were so polite, 
That if the mother asked, “Tu whoo?” 
They would all three answer her, “Ah whoo? 
Ah whoo?” 
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For the Companion. 
MIMY ANDI. 

Mimy isn’t my truly sister. I call her so, 
but that’s because she hasn’t any mamma of 
her own. Her real mamma’s dead, and so 
I gave her half of mine to keep always. 

I don’t really believe she knows the differ- 
ence though, for she’s only three years old. 
I’m seven. She’s real cunning, and I love 
her just as well as if she was my real sister. 


Mimy don't like it because my little kittie will 


drink miJk without having a napkin around her . 


neck, the way she does herself when she eats at 
the table. Last week she ran all around the yard 
after kittie, holding out her napkin, and calling, 
“Kit! kit! put on nap.” But kittie ran into a 
hole under the house, so Mimy couldn’t catch her 
after all. 

Mimy can’t talk plain yet. She says, “Oh, pun- 
ny! punny!” when she thinks a thing is funny ; 
and she said the other day, that a man went right 
on the “walk-side,” instead of the sidewalk. 
Whenever she tears a hole in her apron, she says 
it is “broken.” 

She is real good ’most always, but the othe: 
day she climbed upon the kitchen-table and stuck 
both her hands into a squash pie. I don’t believe 
she meant to be bad, though. She only did it be- 
cause she likes pie so. 

Mamma says I ought never to be bad, so as to 
set Mimy a good example, ’cause I’m so much 
older than she is, and she always wants to do 
everything I do. I try to be good, but sometimes 
I forget, the way I did the other day. 

Yon see, I like to go barefoot ever so much, only 
mamma don’t let me do it very often; and the 
other day I asked her, but she said, “No; it’s too 
cold.” 

Well, that afternoon, mamma went off to see 
some folks, and she left Mimy and me out in the 
yard, and told me to take good care of Mimy; 
and I said, ‘““Yes’m, I would,” and so she went off, 
and Mimy and I played with the dolls. 

But by-and-by we got tired, and the green grass 
was so nice and the sun was so warm, that I 
thought maybe mamma wouldn’t care if I took 
off my shoes and stockings. I wasn’t real sure, 
but I thought I’d try it, so I did. 

The grass felt real soft and cool, and just as 
soon as Mimy saw me she began to tease and say, 
“Me, too,” and she tried to pull off her own little 
shoes. 

But I said “No, no,” until she began to cry, and 
then I thought I’d just take off her shoes one min- 
ute and not let her run around any. 

Mimy liked it just as well as I did, and I said, 
“This little pig went to market, This little pig 
stayed at home,” on her cunning little pink toes. 

But, after a while, we got to running around, 
and we went into the back-yard. I got a rope and 
we played horse there. 

But in a minute or two I heard Mimy scream, 
and I looked around and there she was, standing 
right in the pile of ashes, and she just hollered 
and cried dreadfully. And I ran and picked her 
up and found that she’d burnt her foot real badly. 

You see, Bridget had just emptied the ashes, 
and there was a lot of hot coals among them, and 
that’s the way Mimy was burnt. Mimy cried and 

cried, and Bridget and I put her foot into a pail of 
water. 

I was real glad when mamma came home, only 
I was afraid she’d talk to me because I’d gone 


She had to sit up ever so late with Mimy that 
night. Every time she took Mimy's foot out of 
water she’d wake up and cry, so she had to sit up 
and hold her for a long time. And I didn’t go 
to sleep, either, for a while, because I cried so to 
think I'd made Mimy get hurt when I was the 
bad one that deseryed to be hurt instead. 

Mamma talked to me the next morning, and 
I’m going to try always after this to be good, so 
Mimy will be good, too, and not get hurt. 

Mary E. Bamrorp. 
———————_ +o 
For the Companion. 
BABY’S ARITHMETIC. 


Ten little fingers and ten little toes, 

Two rosy lips and a cunning ‘‘pug nose ;” 
Three little dimples that frolic and spin, 

Two in the cheeks and one in the chin; 

Two little shoulders and two little ears, 

Two big blue eyes filled with—how many tears? 





One little baby-girl very tall grows, 
How many hugs does she get, do you s’pose? 
J. M. Le 































curly tail, who was running about, poking his 
long nose into the ground, and grunting. 

Daisy had never been on a farm before, and she 
could not imagine what it was. 

“Might be a dog, but I fink it isn’t,” she medi- 
tated. “It’s too little for a calf, and I know it’s 
not a shicken. Oh, I wish my cousin-boy was 
here, to tell me about it, ‘less it might be a porky- 
pine.” 

When she tried to catch it, away it ran with a 
sque-e-e-e, underneath a board fence! 

“Where's it gone to? Where does it live?” 
Daisy gasped, scrambling up the fence. The 
boards were so far apart that there was plenty of 
room for her little feet between them. 

“O-o-h!” she cried, peeping over. There were 
“One-two-three-eleventeen dozen” of the funny 
little animals, and a great big fat creature that 
Daisy thought must be the mother. 

“Is ’is your house, ’ittle tunnings ?” she asked. 
“Well, it is a welly dirty one, and I fink you bet- 
ter sweep it out.” 

And she shook her head at them so hard, that 
over she went right into the muddy, dirty place. 

“Squee! Squee!” cried all the little pigs, and off 
they scudded to the very furthest corner, fright- 
ened half out of their wits, while Daisy lay per- 
fectly still, hurt and bewildered and so dirty, oh, 
80 dirty ! 

After a while the mother pig plucked up courage, 
and came grunting over to see what this could be? 
Was it a new kind of pumpkin, somebody had 
thrown into the pen ? 

Then Daisy thought she was going to be eaten 
up, and gave a wild, wild scream! 

Somebody heard her, and that somebody was 
Arcbie ! 

All this time he had been blacking his boots 
until you could see your face in them, scrubbing 
his hands, and plastering his hair all over with 
soap. 

At first he did not know where the scream came 
from, then he rushed to the pig-pen, and peeping 
in, saw the dainty maiden who had turned up her 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 


DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
The omitted words are formed from those omitted 
from the second and last lines. 
There is a legend quaint and old, 
Connected with * * * * ; 
A man, who would a stable build, 
His shovel deep did * * * 
He came at length upon a cave, 
Where sleeping men were * * * *, 
One waked, and to his comrades called,— 
“We've slept all night, I ween.” 
Yet, strange to say, those men had slept 
A century or two, 
And all that long, long resting time, 
They had no cause to * * *. 
For when men heard their marv’lous tale, 
Their festival had keepers; 
And multitudes deemed honor due 
To the famous ***** *****#48%, 
LILIAN Payson. 
2. 


SILENT LETTERS. 

In the silent letters of the words required, read the 
common designation of an illustrious man. He was 
called the father of his country. He was assassinated 
July 10, 1584. 

The architect of St. Paul’s cathedral; a common 
weed in this country, called in Europe the American 
velvet-plant; people in general; an English county ; the 
nap on woollen cloth; to unite closely, and also to part 
by force; the art of memory; a performance common 
to birds, boys, and steam-engines; an imaginary demon 
among Eastern nations who was supposed to prey upon 
human bodies; the old Germans from whose language 
the present German and English languages were 
formed ; the side portions of a church; a spell or charm; 
any fragrant or valuable ointment; a group of islands 
named for the kind of boat that runs among them; a 
large stove or oven; the national flower of Scotland. 


3. 
NAMELESS PUZZLE. 








For the Companion. 
DAINTY DAISY. 


“Oh, go’way from me, Archie, your hands is 
dirty,” said Miss Daisy, tossing her golden curls. 

“Why, Daisy,” stammered poor Archie, “I did 
not know you would be like that when you 
came to see me. Aren’t you going to play with 
me ?” 

“TI don’t play wis boys wis mud on their shoes,” 
Daisy pouted. 

“But I had to help papa dig some potatoes for 
you to eat at dinner. Truly, that’s why,” pleaded 
Archie. “Come, Daisy, and I’ll show you the 
pigs. We've got five of the cunningest little ones.” 

“Pooh, pigs is greedy,” Daisy said, scornfully. 

“Then I’ll show you the chickens, or the calf, or 
the turtles,” Archie begged. “Oh, do come.” 

He had looked forward so eagerly to this visit 
from his lovely little city cousin, that the tears came 
into his eyes as he asked, “‘Aren’t you really going 
to play with me at all, at all?” 

“Not until you’re all cleaned up,” said Daisy, 
shutting her eyes, and leaning back in her chair. 

When she opened her eyes again, Archie had 
slipped away. She really had meant to play with 
him, after a while, only she wanted him to know 
she did not like dirty hands—and now he had run 
away from her. 

“Oh dear, I want my cousin-boy again,” she 
sighed, peeping out of the door. 

“Perhaps he’s in the garden,” she thought, get- 
ting bolder, and she ran down the steps, and 
tripped and fell. “Oh, you dirty, dirty dirl,” she 
cried, picking herself up, and energetically brush- 
ing her hands. “You ’est ought to go in the corner 
your own self. There now! Oh, my dwacious, 





barefoot. But she didn’t, then, only she looked 
real sorry. 


what’s that >” she added, as she caught a glimpse 
lof the funniest little pinky-white creature with a 


nose at him a few minutes ago, lying flat on her 
back, right in the mud, with the old pig, snorting 
and grunting around her. 

‘Never mind, Daisy, I’m here,” cried her gallant 
little cousin, as he flew to unlatch the gate. “Come 
on! Run out as fast as you can! Shoo! Get 
out! Go away, you great big ugly thing!” This 
last was meant for the old sow, of course, not for 
Daisy. 

And what do you think that ridiculous child 
sobbed out, the moment she was safe, and the 
gate shut between her and the pigs ? 

“Oh, aint I a dweful fwight ?” 

Her little white dress was black now, water was 
dropping from her yellow curls, and her tears 
made dirty little furrows down her cheeks. 

“No, you aint,” cried Archie, stoutly. “You 
look just splendid,” and he put his arms around 
her neck, and gave her a hearty kiss. 

“But perhaps you would feel more comfortable 
if you was washed,” he added. 

Bertua WATSON. 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


“Why, Lucy,” said her father, as she was ad- 
miring a squirrel carrying a butternut along the 
fence, “I have seen squirrels go in the cornfield, 
get the corn, and run along a rail-fence and carry 
three ears ata time. How do you suppose they 
did it >” 

Lucy and Charlie tried to imagine, but could 





not. Can you? 


A small boy came into the house, one hot sum- 
| mer day, and asked for a bigger straw hat; he 
felt as if his head was barefooted. 
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Lines read across: 


1. Satisfies. 2. To enliven. 
3. Influence. 4. Colors, 

5. Fastens. 6. To obscure. 
7. Animplement of warfare. 8. To sneer at. 
9. Throws. 0. A guide. 


1 
11. Slight allusions. 

Read the numbers from 1 to 16 in the order given, 
and they will form the name bestowed upon a strange 
event that occurred in 1692. F. 8. F. 

4. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 

Quintilis was its ancient name; 

But now we say * * **, 
The Saxons called it se Srearmgroi 
And they mowed their grass to dry. 
“T guess I’ve got a roses-cold,” 
Said little Tommy Sneezer; 
“And I know, this month on the 12th was born 
That great man, ****** **#*#**#*%, 
And so they named the month for him, 
‘This month we call * * **, 

When like our Saxon ancestors, 

We mow our grass to dry. 8.8. D. 


5. 
COMBINATIONS. 
1, Word Syncopations. 
Remove one word from another, and leave a com- 
plete word. 
1. Take a masculine nickname from small particles, 
and leave even. 

2. Within, from living, and leave to beseech. 

3. The heart, from desired a repetition of, and leave 
the conclusion. 

4. Uncovered, from reopened again, and leave a mu- 
sical instrument. 

5. A negative answer, from rules, and leave cups for 
liquor. 

6. To suppose, from ransomed, and leave a hoilow- 
jointed stalk. 

7. Conclusion, from those who displease, and leave 
presents. 

8. A trouble, from essences of a thing, and leave in- 
jures. 

9. An unctuous substance, from dressed over coals, 
and leave, brought up. 

10. Renowned, from disgraceful, and leave secretly. 

11. A vessel, from those who enter the vessel, and 
leave hot cinders. 

The initial letters of the words whose definitions are 
given in the first part of each sentence, read down, will 
give the name of a place where a certain incompetent 
general—whose name is given by using the initial let- 
ters of the other words—was repulsed in July, 1758. 

CYRIL DEANE. 





Answers to Puzzles in June 26. 


1. Ist stanza = flower, woe. 

2d stanza = owl, afar. 

3d stanza = flow, error. 

4th stanza = rare, wall-flower. 
cBSCARLETB 8 
cs 2a 23 8 > 27 2.2 
GREAT CANDLE 
A RLZ@ . - 2 eS 
REY LY CH NIS8 8 8 
Scarlet ps or Great Candle, because John Bap- 
tist was called a burning and a shining light. 

3. Ist, Mid. 2d, Summer. 3d, day. 4th, June. 
5th, Twenty. 6th, Fourth. June 24th, which is Mid- 
summer day. 

4. 1, Lucky men need no counsel. 

2, Honey in the mouth saves the purse. 

3, Jests, like sweetmeats, have often sour sauce, 
4. Where drums beat, laws are silent. 

5, What tutor shall we find for a child sixty years 


to 


old? 

6, Anger and haste hinder good counsel. 
Lu-cC K ¥ 
PU-R-388 
s8a-U c f£ 
wu E-rR, 8B 
TU T- oR 
S 2 s ae : = 





Cruets, (transposed) Custer 
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very short, a simple panting. The idea is to keep the | 
lungs inflated as rapidly as you can. Some persons 

only float as long as they can hold the breath. But by 

this panting or short breathing one can float a long 

time. 

If now you have got the perfect swimming stroke, 
can float, swim on the back and perform the sculling 
motion, you have become an expert, for you will be 
able by these motions and means of rest to swim long 
distances. 

‘There are many fancy motions that you can easily 
learn, but which I have not the space to describe. 

—— 
DOGS AND COBRA. 

Comparatively few Englishmen residing in India are 
bitten by snakes, though hundreds of the natives die 
every year from snake-bite. A writer in All the Year 
Round affirms that this immunity is somewhat due to | 
the presence in Englishmen’s bungalows of pet dogs, | 
and he tells the following story in support of his asser- 
tion: 

My first acquaintance with a cobra was one night 





CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 


when, awoke by a loud barking, I saw through the 
open door of the bath-room my two terriers barking 
furiously in full battle front of a large cobra that was | 
reared on its tail and facing them in turn. 

It was motionless except fora slow swaying of the 
head, its hood was distended to a complete circle, its 
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For the Companion. 
SEQUELS OF DISEASE. 


A disease is often followed by other diseases,—one 
or more,—resulting directly or indirectly from the 
first sickness. Sometimes these come from the debili- 
ty that caused the first disease, whereby inherited or 
other tendencies gain power to develop themselves. 

Thus malaria, a fever, diphtheria, or even a severe 
cold, may give rise to consumption—which might oth- 
erwise have been delayed for years, or, perhaps with 
care, wholly escaped. 

Sometimes these secondary diseases are due more 
They are then caused 
either by the destructive effects of the first sickness, 
at different points of the system; or by the clogging 
of the eliminating organs with great quantities of dé- 
or by the inflammation of these organs through 
the stress put on them by the excessive work of elimi- 
It is to these sequels of disease that physi- 
cians apply the word “sequele.”” 


directly tothe primary disease. 


bris; 


nation. 
They are often more 
dangerous than the original disease. 

One of the familiar sequela of measles is inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, sometimes of a very persistent kind. 
Another is consumption. 

A frequent sequela of diphtheria is paralysis, which 
may last for a year or more. That of typhoid fever is 
sometimes a congested condition of the bowels—the 
latter not fully healing from the ulcers that character- 
ize the fever. The patient should not therefore dismiss 
the doctor too soon. 

One of the sequelae of scarlet fever is rheumatism. 
And as the latter often gives rise to heart-complaint 
and pleurisy, 80 these last are also among the sequelae 
of scarlet fever. They may come on either during the 
progress of the disease, or during convalescence. They 
may even be overlooked at the time, to reveal them- 
selves —especially heart-complaint— perhaps years 
later. 

Still another sequela is kidney complaint,—chrenic 
or acute,—and varying froma slight inflammation up to 
Bright's disease. A child may have had a mild attack 
of scarlet fever and be wholly over it, apparently do- 
ing well, yet suddenly die from total inaction of the 
kidneys. 

The ablest physician may not be able to prevent 
such aresult. But he, and he alone, is aware of the 
hidden rocks, and any thoughtful person can see that 
it is vastly safer to let him pilot the case. 

— +. 
TALKS ON SWIMMING. 

Last week I told my readers how to learn to swim; 
now I will say a few words on modes of swimming. 
After 
water, 


having secured the necessary confidence in the 
and the proper stroke, then seek to improve the 
stroke, so that you can make it easily and gracefully. 
Do not rise and fall in your motion, but keep the chin 
just at or a little below the surface of the water all 
the time. 
some of the propelling, but many of the best swimmers 
propel the body with the feet only. 

The next thing to learn is to “tread water.’ This 
motion is like that of a tread-mill, or like walking up 
an imaginary ladder. 

Let the feet sink until your position in the water is 
an upright one. 


You can, if you choose, make the hands do 


Then bring one foot up, and when 
you push it down let it tread on the water squarely or 
flat-footed. As one foot is going down, repeat the mo. 
tion with the other foot. Let the motion be slow. The 
secret of its success is to keep the chin below the sur- 
face, for then you can almost float without avy mo- 


tion. It isthe best method by which to rest, especi- 
ally for the arms. It is very easy to learn to tread 
water. 


Learn next to swim on the back. The most natural 
way is, while treading water to gradually lie back, 
keeping up the same motion, one foot after the other. 
Getting accustomed to this position, you can vary the 
movement, by striking out with both feet as in the 
regular swimming stroke. The hands may be placed 


on the hips or folded across the chest, or kept in slight 


motion at the side, very much like the motion of the 
tailofa fish. This is called “sculling.” 

To learn to float without any motion of the hands or 
feet, two things are essential; that the body be 
submerged as much as possible. Lying on the back, 
or standing, the head must be so far under water that 
only the nose and eyes will be above the surface. 

Then, in the second place, the breathing must be 


first, 


tongue darted in and out, while every now and again 
it emitted a loud hissing sound. 

It did not show trace of fear, or remove from the 
dogs the fierce, fascinating stare that seemed to rouse 
them to frenzy. 1 leaped hastily up and despatched 
the reptile with a stick, when the dogs, no longer 
| dreading their enemy, vented their rage on his inan- 
imate body. 

I remembered that during the day I had been sur- 
prised at the dogs silently and persistently snufling 
around an old trunk in the bath-room, and I have no 
doubt it was the snake they scented. 

I had to thank them in this instance, at least, for the 
timely warning. Dogs, however, will never attack a 
cobra at bay. ‘Their instinct seems to apprise them of 
the risk 





—< 
MOVED TO PITY. 

Women are among the most faithful agents of the 
society which protects dumb animals. ‘Their self-ap- 
proval is their only reward. One of these self-ap- 
pointed agents lately prosecuted two men in New 
| York. Says the Herald of that city: 

Among the prisoners at the Tombs Police Court 
were two brothers. They had been arrested by a 
bridge policeman at the request of a young lady of 
Brooklyn. She was in court to prosecute them for | 
cruelty to a horse. | 

| 


The young woman said that on Monday afternoon, 
as she was about to cross the bridge she saw the men | 
driving a half-starved horse attached to an express | 
wagon. The animal got stuck in the street and re- | 
fused to go. ‘Then the prisoners, according to the fair 
complainant’s story, a reifully beat the animal with | 
a cart stake and a whi 

“The sight,” she aaadtenel “would have touched 
the stoutest heart. The poor brute whined piteously, 
and looking at me seemed to say, ‘Can’t you help me? | 
please try.’ I did help the poor thing, and got police- | 
man Kane to arrest the men, on a promise that I would 
appear in court.” 

District Duffy commended the young lady for her | 
tender-heartedness, and held the prisoners in default 
of three hundred dollars each for trial. 


—> 
STRANGE FRIENDS. 

Dogs, like their mistresses, take up with strange 
friends. The New York World tells of a pet dog who 
has an ardent friendship for a reptile, which, when 
grown, may some day dine on its admirer: 








Mrs. Sleight, of New York City, was recently pre- 
sented with a young alligator. She has a pet black- 
and-tan dog, which soon evinced a great fondness for 
the alligator, who, in turn, showed a liking for his ca- 
nine friend. 

‘The dog is very jealous of the alligator, and growls 
whenever any one attempts to handle his playmate. 
They are constant companions, and the dog, who has 
been accustomed to sleep on a soft cushion, refuses to 
use it, preferring the hard floor and the company of its 
new friend. 

When the dog is called to the dining-room to be fed, 
the alligator creeps after it, uttering peculiar guttural 
sounds, showing its displeasure at being left alone. 
The dog whines pitifully when taken into the street, 
although formerly it was anxious to go out two or 
three times a day. | 

a 


CORRECTED. 

If you come across a word badly spelled in a letter, 
you are pretty certain to find more examples of faulty 
orthography a few lines further on. In short, one is | 
apt to be either a correct speller, or a bad one. 





Not long ago, a citizen of Michigan Avenue had a 
small house to rent, and he gota paint- -brush and shingle 
and hung out a sign, reading, “To Wrent.”” Everybody 
who passed by had a smile at the orthography, ‘but it 
was three or four daye before the owner ventured to 
ask a butcher,— 

“Say, what on earth makes everybody grin at the 
sign?” 

Why, it’s the spelling that disturbs ’em.” 

It was explained that the word “wrent” was not ex- 
actly in accordance with Webster's latest, and the 
speller went away mumbling, “Well, if they are so 
very particular about it, I can change it.” 

And he did. Within two hours there was a new 
sign, reading, “Two Let.” —Detroit Free Press. 

—_—_—__——_ 
TO BOIL WATER. 

The simpler an action, the more likely is it to be 
marred by ignorance. It is a simple thing to poke a 
fire,—every man thinks he can do it,—yet four persons 
out of six will poke it out. It is a simple thing to boil 
water, but Charles Delmonico, the famous caterer, said 
few people knew how to do it. He gave this rule: 





The secret is in putting good, fresh water into a neat 
| kettle, already quite warm, and setting the water to 
boiling quic kly , and then taking it right off for use in 
tea, coffee, or other drinks before it is spoiled. 

To let it steam and simmer and evaporate, until the 
good water is in the atmosphere and the lime and iron | 
| and dregs only left in the kettle,—bah! that is what 

makes a great many people sick, and it is worse than 
no water at all 


“OUT OF THE BIBLE.” 

There is a good deal of truth and suggestiveness in 
this humorous anecdote: 

A clergyman in Durham, England, some time since, 
taught an old man in his parish to read, and found him 
}anapt pupil. After his lessons were finished, he was 
| not able to call for some time, and when he did, only 
found the wife at home. 

“How is John?” said he. 
his reading?” 

“Oh, nicely, sir.’ 

“Ah! I suppose he’ ll read his Bible very comforta- 
bly now?” 

“Bible, sir! Bless you, he was out of the Bible and 
into the newspapers long ago! 





‘How does he get on with 


prohibitory law in regard to adulteration of food pro- 
ducts. The 
should be Cream Tartar and Soda only, 
ever, 


basis 


dard of excellence 
is sufficient 


| R.L., for pamphiet. 





| cular 





Adulterated Food.—The state of New York hasa 





standard, for instance, for Baking Powder 
no filling what- 
The firm of DELAND & Co., at Fairport, N. Y., 
their CHEMICAL BAKING POWDER on above 
before that law was passed, and their high stane | 
attained on their Saleratus and Soda 
guarantee that their CHEMICAL BAKING 
will be made as above and of the very best of 
Try it. Put up in cans only, [Adv, 
+> 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC, 

Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
Mailed free. fAdv. 
White Teeth,—BRowN’s CAMPHORATED SAPONA- 
CEOUS DENTIFRICE is the best of all tooth powders for 
whitening and preserving the teeth. [Adv. 


made 





POWDER 
materials. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla enriches the blood, and gives 
new life and energy to the whole body. [Adv. 
Package, 25c, Makes 5 gallons of a de- 


4 | RE licious, sparkling and wholesome bev- | 


erag' . Sold by all Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 26 Bc: C, E, HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA ‘BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Send three-cent stamp for new il- 

lustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington § 
Boston, 
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Parlor Mantel Bed, 
he best, “apest 
an most 
Parlor Bed, <i 
cluding best woven 
wire Spring Mat- 
tress, S10 and up- 
wa . Send for cir- 
& particuls 














The best and cheapest 
invention of the age 
to save room. HER- 
MON W. LADD, 134 
RichmondSt.Boston, | 
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GREATAMERICAN 725 LADIES! 


Greatest induc ements ever of- 
fere Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrate “d_ Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss > 7 Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose ppecerets tTo Set. For full pute ulars address 
iE GREAT AME RICAN 
P.O. Box 339, 1 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


The he “Automat Blind Awning Fixture, 






















MAKING 


BLINDS or AWNINGS 


Send to 


is 


= AT WILL. 


F. O. NORTH & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
276 Devonshire St., BOSTON, 





ROCKFORD WATCHES 





Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 
ZZ 


Used by the Chief 
Mechanician of the 
U. ® Coast Survey; 
by the Admira 
commanding in the 
U. S. Naval Observ- 
for stro- 
nomical work; and 
by Locomotive 
, ‘ ~ Engineers, Con- 
Ui; Zductors and Rail- 
ME \ ‘7 way men. They are 
: re-ognized 
for all uses in which 
= time and durabili- 
are requisites, Sold 
ih princi al cities and 
towns by the COMPANY'S S exclusive Agents, 
(leading jewellers,) who give a Full Warranty. 


WALK THE WATERS!! 
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Boyton’s feats in the water were all done while wear- 
ing the suit invented by the f: mous swimmer, C, 8. Mer- 
riman, and supplied to the U. S. and European life sav- 
ing stations. Capt. Merriman has invented for the timid 
and inexperienced, as well as for the expert swimmer,a 


And Pocket Life Preserver, 
Which is a simpleand portable application of the princi- 
ples employed in the construction of the suit 
used by Paul Boyton! 

Intended for either sex and any weight, the novice 
can enter the dee pest salt or fresh water and enjoy the 
exhilarating sensation of floating and tre: ading with per- 
Fect safety, and the be; ginner can learn to swim without 
an instructor, and regulate ifs buoyan it will, A rest 
and float to the long-distance swimmer; safety in event 
of cramp, and a chest-protection against cold, —— I= 
tible whenworn. A hundred thousand ready for Yout 
Companion readers. Every belt tested and guarentee’. 
Price, including packing and postage, $3.00. 
UNITED STATES LIFE PRESERVER CO., 


35 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
_ AGENCIES: London, Paris, B Paris, Berlin. 
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THE BEST THING KNOWN ror 





For Illustrated Price List, mentioning the ¢ Perea, 


Sample set to any address, express paid, $1.10. 


ASK YOUR HARDWARE DEALER FOR THEM. 














Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the ‘German Corn Remover?’’—a sure and pain/ess 
remedy for both corns and bunions a any druggist for 
2% cents, or o le fTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

he most effective external 
Remeay extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
»° ing the Complexion. 


There are counterfeits! 
Glenn’ 's Sulphur eee ” 
TENT 
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BEFORE &AFTER 
USING 


for 
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Of druggists at 2 
se va yer cake. 
15 F ulton St. 





rv 
_ Propres New York. 


| “1 Believe DR. “TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


- WAY-FEVER &, 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 


| will be sure in ninety cases ina hundred, and recommend 


all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


H.W. BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists. For Pamphlets send to 
Dr. M. M. TowNsEND, Frostbarg, Md. 
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3 for 2c. 9 for He. 
per dozen, 60¢c. By 
mail, postage paid. 
We also have 
Boys’cheap Base 
. Ball Caps. 
Samples by 
maileach le 
tog, by mail 
T doz. by ma 
Bie, $1.50. $2.30. 
Belts to’ match 
caps,same — 
as caps. Ac 
Peck & Snyder, 
Manufrs., 126 
Nassau St., N. Ye 
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WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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| NLY = ae mate that can be returned by 
| its pur h: ae FECT! ar ry SATISFAG: if ney found 
: pila nd its price EACTORY, by os 
i ariety of styles and prices. Sold by first- 

ass dealers everywhere. Re shes aud og woxtarons iat 
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F WISI WEES S ew Haven, Conn. 
ne, COMPLETE HOME. 432";r2ne? fo; 


book. New edition.—New bindings. New illustrations 
from new designs. Same low price. 
Adapted to, all classes. Agents doing big 
work. £. - ellent terms. The handsomest prospectus ever 
issued. Apply now. Bradley, Garretson & Co., 66 No. 4th 
 . hila., Pe. Also other grand new books. and Bibles. 

















JONAS WHITCOMB'S ASTHMA REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, ROSE COLD, HAY FEVER, &c. 
This remedy has been used in thousands of the worst cases, with astonishing and uniform 
success, and is offered to the public with full confidence in its merits. 
or injurious properties whatever, and an infant may take it with perfect safety. 


It contains no poisonous 





Mesers J. Bennett & Co.: 


remedy came to hand. 
Wy. " 


The relicf the Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy afforded me 
was perfect; in fact, I have not had a bad night since taking it. 
me for a long time, and I have tried many things, but in no case found any relief until your 


T. MASON, of Messrs. Mason & GorDON, Lavyers. 


St. Lovts. 
This complaint has troubled 


Yours truly, 





Preparations. 





Send for pamphlet, containing directions of the uses and properties of our 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
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